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RULES FOR PUBLIC UTILITY MANAGEMENT. 


Make personal politeness, self control and tact an 
absolute requirement of every employe of the com- 
pany. The employe’s failure in this regard should 
be disciplined as severely as any other. 

Meet every issue raised by the public promptly, 
fairly and fully; the reputation thus built up will put 
the company in a position where it will always get 
a square deal. 

Make access to the company for inquiry or com- 
plaints as easy and as direct as possible and have as 
few service requirements as possible. The public 
hates to see the red tape sticking out. 

Make continuous the operations of the policies of 
keeping friendly with the public. It is the day to day 
work that counts, rather than spasmodic attempts 
when trouble rises.—C. W. Kellogg, Jr., in Public Ser- 


vice. 











As to the Jewel—Consistency. 

Johnstown, Pa., today affords the Bell interests one of 
the most comprehensive and altogether complete opportu- 
nities in the world to practice their emphatically proclaimed 
doctrine that the duplication of the plant of a competitor 
is an economic waste; that to attempt to build up an op- 
position telephone property in a field already amply served 
b. another company is little short of a crime. Instead of 

ling itself of the opportunity, however, the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania, which is owned by the Amer- 
ican (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co., has sharply turned 
it. back to consistency and is deliberately violating these 
cherished maxims. 

‘he Johnstown Telephone Co., an Independent company, 
locally capitalized and owned, entered the field at a time 
when the Bell service in that city was wretched in quality, 
inadequate in scope and high in price. The new company 
gave modern service at fair rates and quickly covered the 
Then it reached out with its long dis- 


<ity and its environs. 


tance lines to Pittsburgh and other large centers in Penn- 
sylvania and adjoining states. Today it is serving more 
than 6,200 subscribers locally, while the Bell company has 
but a handful, comparatively speaking. 

But, instead of recognizing the truth of the principles 
which now seem to have been laid down solely for the bene- 
fit of its competitors, and applying them to itself in a similar 
situation, the Bell is spending thousands of dollars in ex- 
tensive and expensive construction in Johnstown and is 
And 


this is being done not only in the face of the most pro- 


bending every energy to obtain subscribers there. 


nounced apathy on the part of the telephone users of Johns- 
town, but of their expressed conviction that the patronizing 
of a second system would be entirely inadvisable. 

The latest form which this antagonism has taken is the 
resolution adopted by the executive committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which is reproduced elsewhere in this 
It is, or should 


paper. This resolution is uncompromising. 


be, conclusive. Under the circumstances, there would seem 
but one course open to the Bell Telephone Co.—withdrawal 
from the field. That is, if it is at all the intention of the 
Bell interests to concede that their definition of economic 
folly is to be accepted as the true one. 

But, evidently, nothing is further from their purposes. No 
talk has been heard in Johnstown from the Bell officials 
of the excuseless waste of money in duplicating, as far as 
may be, the plant of the Johnstown company; no abatement 
is seen of the scramble for subscribers, at whatever cost 
obtained. If the positions of the two companies were re- 
versed, would not argument of the strongest kind be offered 
to prove this a sillyproceeding? Is not such argument 
being offered wherever an Independent company is attempt- 
ing to enter a field which the Bell is occupying? 

The position of the Johnstown company, it should be re- 
membered, is of the strongest. It is neither a new organiza- 
tion, nor one feeling its way féebly along. It is locally re- 
garded as one Of the city’s stalwart financial institutions; 
its securities command big premiums and are rarely for 
sale; its equipment is modern to the minute; its service is 


excellent; its position in every way assured. 
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Yet the Beil persists in the effort to duplicate its plant 
and secure a foothold. At the best it can expect to create 
for itself no more than a “nuisance value.” It will never 
be able to dispossess the Independent concern, unless the 
latter’s management should deliberately wreck it, permit 
its service to. deteriorate and raise its rates to an out- 
rageous scale—possibilities which are obviously too absurd 
to contemplate. Why, then, keep up the foolish struggle? 
Why not practice those doctrines laid down as economically 
sound by President Vail, retire from an unequal and bootless 


contest and be consistent? Is there any reason? 





Significance of Individual Responsibility. 
States 
monthly periodical issued by the Mountain‘ States Tele- 


The current issue of the Mountain Monitor, a 
phone & Telegraph Co. for the benefit of its employes, con- 
tains so excellent an editorial on what individual responsi- 
bility means that it is here reproduced in full. 


“It recently became necessary at one of the excharfges 
to move a subscriber’s loop in order to avoid interference 
with building operations on a house next door. During the 
process of moving, the subscriber’s service was, of course, 
cutoff. The subscriber, having occasion to use her tele- 
phone frequently that particular morning, asked the men 
who were doing the work, if operations could not be de- 
ferred, or if they could give her any idea as to how long 
her telephone would be out of service. The reply she re- 
ceived was anything but courteous, and to the effect that 
they didn’t know when the job would be done; that it 
might not be done until the next morning. Now, the man 
who did the talking might have been telling the absolute 
truth, but it is certain that he did not state it in just, the 
right manner or he would not have antagonized the lady. 
The result was that the company now has an enemy where 
before we had a very good friend.’ 


“The above is taken from a bulletin sent out by one of 
our district managers as an illustration of the injury that 
can be done our company by a single act of discourtesy. 

“In this case, it appears to have been absolutely necessary 
to move the subscriber’s loop. An intelligent and courteous 
explanation to the subscriber by the men having the work 
in hand, would undoubtedly have been accepted by the sub- 
scriber in the proper spirit, and, even though it might have 
caused her considerable inconvenience, it would not have 
moved her to anger. 

“It is the constant endeavor of those in authority in our 
company to secure and retain the good will and respect of 
our subscribers. This happy condition, however, is impos- 
sible unless every employe assumes his proper share of re- 
sponsibility in the matter. As has been so often pointed out 
in these columns, a corporation is known only by its repre- 
sentatives, and in our business, a troubleman, a lineman, a 
collector, and in fact every employe is as much a repre- 
sentative of the company, so far as the people with whom 
he comes in contact are concerned, as is the president or the 
general manager. ‘This fact is too little appreciated by the 
individual. One thoughtless, discourteous answer to an in- 
quiry by an employe, in ever so humble a position, may do 
more than he realizes to discredit our company. 

“One employe may say that if the servie is up to stand- 
ard there will be no trouble. On the other hand, a traffic 
man might say every thing would be all right if people were 
treated properly by the commercial department; and again, 


both traffic and commercial people might insist that what- 
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ever difficulties arise could be obviated by proper action on 
the part of the plant department. Undoubtedly it is con- 
ducive to one’s peace-of mind to shift responsibility; that i- 
the easy way, but observation shows that the man who re 
fuses to accept responsibility does not make much progress 
in the line of promotion. Accepting responsibility, nc mat 
ter whether it should naturally fall upon one or not, is a 
sure road to advancement; and so the employe that rightl, 
represents the company at all times, is not only safeguarding 
the standing of the company in the community, but is es- 
tablishing for himself a record that will insure the consum- 
mation of is hopes and ambitions for the future. 

“The line of least resistance is followed by the indolent 
and indifferent. No road is too rugged for the ambitious 


man whose chief pleasure is realized in accomplishment.” 





Bank Finds Business Conditions Hopeful. 

In its regular monthly financial letter for June, the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago describes conditions as it sees 
them throughout the country. The forecast, while conserv- 
ative to a degree, is yet, in its general conclusions, hopeful 
and encouraging. Referring to what it terms the “extraor- 
dinary developments” in national politics the statement is 
made that “business in general has not been seriously dis- 
turbed by what has taken place, and it is questionable 
whether it will be.” 

“People are feeling better than they did,” the letter goes 
on. “The whole country is gradually doing an enlarged 
business, our foreign trade is highly satisfactory, and the 
general bank position of the United States is stronger 
than it usually is at this season of the year. As compared 
with the situation existing a year ago, the outlook at the 
moment is certainly more reassuring.” 

Referring to the investment market in particular, the 
letter says: “There is a very large surplus of unemployed 
in the United States. 


their funds so sparingly for months past as to give them a 


money Investors have employed 
very large surplus for recourse to when very tempting 
bargains are offered and conditions become sufficiently 
The 
investments 


settled to justify the purchase of long term securities. 


situation is much more favorable for such 
than it was a year ago when, of the $150,000,000 that was 
then disbursed in July dividend and interest payments, 
only a relatively small portion was immediately re-em- 
ployed. It seems fair to expect broader buying of bonds 
next month, in spite of the forthcoming presidential elec- 
tion, than the market witnessed six months ago or twelve 
months ago.” 

“With satisfactory crop conditions,” the letter concludes, 
“it is not unreasonable to look for an extraordinary in- 
dustrial activity in the fall. The business of this country 
represents a greater influence than does the candidacy of 
any nominee of a political party, or of any political party 
itself. It is already on the upgrade and people are more 
hopeful than they were, and more insistent upon the adop- 


1 


tion of such a national policy as shall upbuild rather th: 
tear down. This feeling in itself represents a marked 
change in sentiment, and shows that the whole country 15 


getting down to business again in earnest.” 











In considering this 
question, my first 
thought was that it 
should be divided 
into two distinct 
parts; one giving in 
detail the arguments 
for, the other those 
against, the tele- 
phone dispatching 
system. | However, 
we find so few ob- 
jections, in fact only 
one, I have decided 
it will be best to 
mention the objec- 
tion first, then go 


By L. M. Jones 





Mr. Jones, who is superintendent of telegraph of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway System, has made a record in his forty-two years which should be an 
inspiration to every young man who is just getting a start. That is, he has 
worked his way up from operator to superintendent of telegraph for one of the 
largest railway systems in the country. Born January 22, 1870, near Creighton, 
Mo., Mr. Jones learned telegraphy in the Creighton office of the K. C. C. & S. Ry. 
His first work as an operator was done in August, 1888; later he worked at various 
points on the old Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis, until November 1, 1890, 
when he resigned to accept a position as operator with the Santa Fe. He com- 
menced work for the Santa Fe three days later, at Neosho Rapids, Kans.; on 
November 9, he was transferred to the dispatcher’s office, at Arkansas City, Kans.; 
on May 1, 1891, he was appointed audit clerk in the office of the superintendent of 
telegraph; in January, 1895, he was promoted to the position of chief clerk; on 
August 15, 1902, was made assistant superintendent of telegraph; and on July 15, 
1910, was appointed superintendent of telegraph for the Santa Fe system. It is of 
interest, in this connection, to know that this system operates more miles of road 
by telegraph and telephone than does any other road in the country, having a total 
of 9,827 miles, of which 5,947 miles are operated by telephone. These figures are 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission’s report, as of January 1, 1912, just 
issued, compiled by the Block Signal and Train Control Board, Washington, D. C. 


What the Telephone Has Done for the Santa Fe Railway 


brings the operator 
immediately, and the 
time saved in calling 
offices may always 
be used by the trick 
dispatcher to a good 
advantage. 

In getting infor- 
mation from all of- 
fices; e. g., a weath- 
er report may be 
secured from twen- 
ty offices in less than 
five minutes. By 
telegraph, it would 
probably take twen- 
ty minutes and be 





into the details, out- 





closed with possibly 





lining its advantages. 

The only objection which has been brought to my notice 
is the one due to the use of the headband receiver, which it 
is necessary for the dispatcher to wear constantly for eight 
hours daily. The pressure of the band and its weight, with 
that of the receiver, in time becomes annoying. The hard 
rubber shell of the receiver cap makes a heavy pressure upon 
parts of the ear; the soft rubber cushion, if used, relieves 
this trouble to a considerable extent, but in warm weather 
causes considerable perspiration and consequent uncomfort- 
able feeling. Here, it seems to me, is the largest field for 
improvement. 

We should, in my opinion, have a transmitter sufficiently 
powerful to permit placing a receiver in such a position that 
the dispatcher may hear equally as well by placing his ear 
near it and in this way avoid the necessity for the use of the 
headband receiver. We have all noticed operators along the 
line wearing the receiver head band while engaged upon 
other work, which is done for the purpose of keeping in touch 
with train movements. In this respect we must admit an ad- 
vantage in favor of the telegraph over the telephone method. 

The first advantage of the 
telephone, and one that is 
noticeable as soon as a Cir- 
cuit is placed in service, is 
the time saved in calling 
offices for the purpose of put- 
ting out orders. An operator 
having outside duties, such as 
delivery of freight, baggage, 
or express, looking after a 
pump, etc., has his attention 
immediately called to the fact 
that he is wanted by the ring- 
ing of his bell, while by tele- 
graph he is called until he 
happens to come in the office; 
in the meantime, even though 
only five minutes may have 
elapsed, this may have made 
the combination the dispatch- 
er had in mind valueless, and the setback this train has received 
may result in its having a number of other bad delays during 
the day. On the other hand, when the telephone bell rings, it 


*A paper presented at the annual convention of the As- 
Sociation of Railway Telegraph Superintendents, 
ork, June 4-7, 1912. 


New 








Calling Equipment in a Santa Fe Dispatcher’s Office. 
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one - fourth of the 
offices failing to respond. It is not unusual for the dispatcher 
to be called upon by a relay or Western Union office to ring an 
office for which they have a rush message and are unable to 
raise the office promptly by telegraph, and this he can do with 
practically no effort as compared with calling by telegraph. 

In transmitting orders by telegraph the rate of speed is gov- 
erned by the ability of the poorest operator on the circuit, 
while by telephone, the ability of all operators to copy being 
about on a par, the speed is regulated by the dispatcher who 
writes the order in his book at the time it is sent to offices. 
While some time is saved in transmission, probably 25 per cent., 
by far the greatest saving is made in repeating the order back 
to the dispatcher. The order being written in the book by 
the dispatcher as transmitted, it may be repeated back at about 
the rate of ordinary conversation, or in approximately one- 
fourth the time required for telegraph repetition. 

The consensus of opinion is that the telephone increases the 
efficiency of the train dispatcher at least 25 per cent.; in fact, 
some insist that everything considered, 50 per cent. is nearer 
correct. In some cases it may be possible to lengthen dispatch- 
ers’ districts and possibly get 
along with fewer dispatchers. 

Under the telegraph system, 
the dispatcher copies the or- 
der in his book as it is first 
repeated, sending the order 
with a written copy for ref- 
erence. By the telephone sys 
tem, the order is written in 
his book as it is transmitted 
to the offices interested, so 
that the repetition by oper- 
ators is checked directly 
against his book copy, rather 
than his memory, any error 
being detected immediately. ' 

In cases of washouts, 
broken rails, ete., when re- 
ported to the dispatcher, he 
looks at his clock and notes 
a train may be very near the last station. Instead of calling 
desperately and hoping he may have the good fortune to find 
the operator on hand, it is only necessary to make one turn 
of the wrist and a bell is ringing which will bring the oper- 
ator if within a block of the office. This conserves the strength 
of the dispatcher and relieves him of an immense nervous 
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strain; in fact the benefits and safeguards are so numerous that 
this one is only mentioned as an example. 

Without a doubt many wrecks in the past could have been 
prevented for the reason that when oversights have been made 
by dispatchers, or operators have failed to deliver orders, 
there has often been a chance to hold a train at an interme- 
diate office when the error was discovered, provided the oper- 
ator had answered his call promptly, the element of time be- 
ing the factor. Probably the operator getting his baggage or 
mail ready for a passenger train, or possibly asleep and being 
awakened by the passing train, answered his call too late, while 
a selector bell would have caused an immediate response. 

Under the telegraph operation when derailments occur be- 
tween stations, blocking the track for hours possibly, a line- 
man must go there to cut in a temporary office; an operator 
is also necessary—with the usual delays attending such move- 
ments—then the lineman must go back to cut the temporary 
office out when the wreck is cleared. This is not necessary 
where we have a telephone circuit; a portable telephone set with 
the usual connecting line pole is all that is required, thus saving 
the time of a lineman and an operator. 

When derailments occur now, the conductor comes to the 
nearest telephone and talks with the trick or chief dispatcher, 
tells him the exact conditions, cause, etc., and also advises re- 
garding material necessary to repair track, giving the division 
officers the details first hand. Many trainmen, for example, 
can describe conditions perfectly in this manner, but if re- 
quired to place their reports in message form would omit 
many essential details. 

I will cite one case on our life as an example. A train with 
fifty cars cut off an engine and started in on a spur to pick 
up two cars. A rail was broken, derailing a large engine. 
Conductor reported to the dispatcher as follows: “In head- 
ing in on spur ‘B’ rail broke; engine is on ground; our train 
is on main line. Send an engine to pull us on; she must come 
from the east and first pull the fifty cars back to ‘C’ and. place 
on siding; this ,will clear the main line. Have section men 
working now and as s0on as we are ‘rerailed everything will 
be clear’—all of which took about a minute. 

In case of a blockade in a yard, the trick or chief dispatcher 








Method of Mounting Switches, Coils and Arresters on Panels. 


is able to secure more actual necessary information by talking 
with the yardmaster over the telephone a few minutes, than 
by sending any number of messages, often resulting in reducing 
train service and at the same time increasing the efficiency 
of the service. 

If there is any situation a dispatcher does not understand, 
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it is easy to obtain all the facts by telephone; as compared 
with the telegraph, there is no way of accurately comparing 
the saving in time. This is particularly true in case of acci- 
dents. 

By talking with agents, the trick dispatcher saves a great 
many messages daily which it would otherwise be necessary 
to send regarding cars required for loading, etc.; in fact a 
conservative estimate would place the saving at an amount at 
least equal to one operator in each division office. 

We have a fast mail train which arrives at destination on 
the dot twenty-nine days out of thirty, but to secure this re- 
sult, it must leave the terminal on time, regardless of its con- 
nection from the west. However, if the connection from the 
west is over an hour late, it misses the regular train and is 
run through, making an extra train for over five hundred 
miles. This is what happened recently. Train from the west 
was fifty minutes late; general superintendent's office asked 
trick dispatcher about this train, to which he replied: “Fifty 
minutes late, twelve cars, no extra stops, two cars to pick up 
at ‘K’, big crowd to get on at ‘W’; will probably make sched- 
ule.” Instructions were then given as follows: “Maintain 
schedule if possible; if unable to do this will have to run two 
sections east. Find out from conductor at first stop if people 
in the two special cars are equipped to prepare their own food; 
if not will be necessary to carry diner east.” The dispatcher 
secured the information, rung the general superintendent’s bell 
and advised him a little later that everything was lined up and 
the train would make the connections, all of which consumed 
very little time. 

On two of our desert divisions, where telegraph offices are 
some distance apart, all blind sidings are equipped with iron 
box sets. When conductors have reason to believe they may 
get help, they ask the dispatcher and long delays are often 
prevented in this manner. Some of our night trains on branch 
lines are equipped with portable sets which are used in emer- 
gencies, often greatly facilitating the movement of trains. 

We probably derive greater benefits, so far as an actual sav- 
ing of money is concerned; by the use of portable sets. From 
those furnished work trains, extra gangs distributing, laying 
and picking up rail, etc., between the stations, as compared 
with the old method, it is estimated that the same number of 
men in a gang will be able to do one-third more work if 
equipped with a portable set than under the old system of pro- 
tection. 

The telephone circuit is not affected by fogs, while the tele- 
graph is often rendered inoperative where lines parallel the 
Coast. Prior to the use of the telephone we had two Pacific 
Coast and one Gulf Coast circuits which gave us so much 
trouble in the early days that one of my predecessors endeav- 
ored to overcome the trouble by stringing insulated wire for 
a considerable distance without result. The telephone solved 
this question for us; in fact, the more fog we have the better 
it works. We find our telephone circuits often work when 
all telegraph wires on the pole line have failed during storms. 

We all know of the troubles in wet weather, especially at 
night during fogs, due to the relays at way stations getting 
out of adjustment, dispatchers calling offices sometimes inter- 
mittently for half an hour or more then often resorting to the 
old custom of having a nearby station call for him, finally 
raising the operator in this way and having him adjust for the 
dispatcher. This does not happen with the telephone, for with 
it there are no adjustments due to weather conditions required. 

The results due to harmony of forces cannot be overesti- 
mated. From everywhere you hear this emphasized. Instead 
of the contention for circuit and discord between the dispatch- 
ers and operators, thé dispateher is brought in much closer 
touch with the operators and agents. All petty quarrels, such 
as frequently occur by telegraph, are entirely eliminated for 
the reason that they are usually due to a misunderstanding. 
It is so easy to explain such things fully by telephone that 
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they are in this way obviated; in fact, they are one happy 
family. 

The telephone harmonizes the whole force, and as a conse- 
quence, in every way facilitates the handling of business. It 
has made it possible for the dispatcher to keep agents posted 
accurately regarding the arrival of trains, thereby bringing the 
traveling public and the company closer together. 








An Installation of Switches, Arresters, 


Coils, etc. 


Some of our superintendents and trainmasters are not tele- 
graph operators. The telephone has made it possible for them 
to get information of all kinds from agents, operators and 
trainmen on the line first-handed, instead of through a third 
party, as was necessary before we had telephones. 

At first, dispatchers, except those having trouble due to 
operators’ paralysis, are almost to a man more or less opposed 
to the use of the telephone. After using it a short time, how- 
ever, they consider it a hardship to have to go back to the 
telegraph even for an hour or so in an emergency. In giving 
an opinion, one dispatcher says: “With the inauguration of 
the telephone train dispatching system, the company made an- 
other rapid stride toward perfecting its service; and, perhaps 
without an exception in any single feature, never has an im- 
provement been made which so expedites the handling of the 
volume of business and at the same time surrounds its every 
movement with such an additional factor of safety. The bene- 
fits from a safety standpoint are unparalleled in the history of 
train dispatching.” 

About a year ago our dispatchers were given an increase im 
salary. In acknowledging receipt, one said he really felt 
ashamed to take the money for the reason that never in his 
twenty years’ experience had he found his work so easy, 
which he attributed to be due to telephone train dispatching 
and the use of oil burning engines. 

One division operator suggests the telephone not only con- 
serves the time and temper of the dispatcher, but that it may 
be an important factor in determining the final destiny of the 
ordinary dispatcher in the Great Hereafter. 





Data on Railway Telephones. 
It was not many years ago that a railroad first experimented 
with the telephone as a substitute for the telegraph key on an 
unimportant division. At that time there seemed to be many 


good reasons to believe that the speaking instrument could 
A recent report 


never replace the key for train dispatching. 
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of the Interstate Commerce Commission shows that at the 
first of this year the telephone was being used for the trans- 
mission of train orders on nearly 59,000 miles of road. This 
is more than one-fourth of the total number of miles of rail- 
road operated by a train dispatching system. 

The Atchison, for example, is now using the telephone on 
over 6.600 miles and the telegraph for less than 4,000. The 
Atlantic Coast Line, Baltimore & Ohio, and Boston & Maine 
are using it for a few hundred miles each, probably with a 
view to finding how it compares with the older system for 
efficiency. Among the railroads which are using telephones on 
stretches over 1,000 miles in length are the Chicago & North- 
western, Burlington, St. Paul, Rock Island, Great Northern, 
Illinois Central, Louisville & Nashville, Lake Shore, Big Four, 
Northern Pacific, Pennsylvania, Seaboard Air Line, and 
Canadian Pacific. Over 300 other railroads are equipped with 
the telephone equipment, and are increasing their facilities as 
fast as the extension seems warranted. 

During the year 1911 the mileage of railroad operated by 
telephone dispatching systems increased 6,867 miles, of which 
2,063 miles) were added by the Santa Fe railroad. 

Following the receipt of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion bulletin with these figures The Railway Age-Gazette com- 
municated with the various railroads, with a view to ascertain 
the character of the service rendered. Practically all of the 
roads replying, said that much time is saved by the use of the 
telephones, not only by reducing the time necessary for trans- 
mitting orders and messages, but also by having telephones 
accessible night and day at all meeting places, including blind 
sidings. A record which was kept on the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie, where the service was recently introduced, showed that 
in twenty days, during which results were checked up, the 
time saved to freight crews was equal to forty-nine hours for 
one train and engine crew. 

Some interesting experiences with the new service were re- 
ported by the Lehigh Valley, showing not only the effectiveness 
of the telephone in minimizing delay of trains disabled, but of 
other trains which would have been held up. An extra west- 
bound train ran out of water, making it necessary to cut the 
engine loose from the train and bank the fires. Another train 
was following, and this, too, was held up. Both conductors 
got out the portable telephones carried on all of the trains 
and notified the dispatcher, who was thereupon able to run a 
westbound passenger train, which would have been blocked, 
around the stalled trains without delay. 

With each portable telephone there is carried an eighteen 
foot sectional “fish pole.” These are being installed on all 
caboose and baggage cars. This outfit is also supplied to bridge 
and rail laying gangs, track supervisors, work trains, etc. 

The construction of the lines costs about $100 per mile for 
a metallic circuit of copper, strung on poles already in position. 
The portable telephones cost from $15 to $25 each. 

There is a unique arrangement in use on the San Pedro, Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake line, which has no regular telephone cir- 
cuit, and is still doing all of its train dispatching by the 
Morse telegraph. The company provides all of its trains with 
means for quick communication with headquarters in emer- 
gencies by the use of the “telegraphone.” -Every passenger 
train carries in the baggage car and every freight and work 
train in the caboose, a portable telephone with the “fish pole” 
attachment, and these can be connected with the telegraph 
line at any point. The main line of this road is about 800 
miles long, and stations about 100 miles apart are fitted with 
apparatus for receiving these telephone messages. An ar- 
rangement similar to this is also- being used on the Delaware 
& Hudson and the El Paso & Southwestern. 

Since the Interstate Commerce Commission issued its re- 
port on telephone dispatching, the Missouri Pacific has 
adopted this method for 824 miles of its system. Another 
Gould road, the Wabash, has just reached a decision to install 
telephones along all its mileage. 








At St. Louis Union station, the main telegraph office on 
the fifth floor above basement or track level, is equipped 
with seventy-six telegraph wires, all but six looped from 
the Western Union main office; also four telephone cir- 
cuits. Twenty-three telegraph wires and three telephone 
circuits are exclusively dispatchers’ lines; the remaining 
fifty-three telegraph wires and one telephone line used for 
message work, are cut onto eight sextette-instrument tables. 

All of the seventy-six telegraph wires are cut from the 
regular switchboard to another one improvised of Dean 
telephone jacks, eight strips of ten jacks each. A moni- 
tor operator at the jack-switchboard, using plug and cord 
on telegraph instrument, plugs in on each telegraph wire 
at intervals of ten to twenty minutes; answers calls; has 
an operator in the room, if one is available, get the message, 
otherwise takes it himself; gets off any  miscellane- 
ous rush messages, and helps out the chief operator, be- 
sides keeping a record of the condition in which he finds 
each wire—quiet, busy or open. If quiet, he announces 
his presence by saying “IJ, UD,” thus giving any office 
on that wire a chance to get him. 

Telegraph and telephone message circuits on the eight 
tables are divided into districts, each operator working 
six or eight, and these operators also record the condition 
of the wires at less regular intervals, and likewise announce 
their presence at quiet wires. 

As each operator is credited with the number of mes- 
sages he handles, a daily average service account being 
kept and filed for their inspection, they are careful to re- 
cord every message sent and received. This not only spurs 
the operators to handle all the messages they can, but to- 
gether with the wire condition record and miscellaneous 
notations on the call sheets, makes a: complete supervisory 
record that line offices seldom assail successfully. 

The chief operator and assistant chiefs distribute equip- 
ment orders and stock reports to the various departments 
and between the tenant railroads. When a line office has 
an equipment order to send, he says “coach” and our 
operator makes the required number of copies, eight or 
ten as the case may be, on typewriter at one writing and 
direct from the wire, thus saving delay and work. “Coach” 
manifolds of tissue blanks are kept set up and handy for 
operators’ use. Stock and time freight reports are handled 
in a similar way. 

This office is different from the ordinary railroad relay 
office in that a scattering few messages are handled on 
numerous wires, instead of a great number of messages 
on a few wires. 

The telegraph arrangement has remained practically un- 
changed since first installed when the Union station was 
opened in 1894, excepting that train wires were taken off 
the table in 1904, operators devoting all their time to work- 
ing and watching message wires. The telephone circuits 
were added during the past two years. 

The twenty-three telegraph and three telephone dis- 
patching circuits are looped to the train order office which 
is located in the stationmaster’s cabin on track level, south 
side center of midway. 

There also the telegraph wires are in an improvised 
Dean telephone jack switchboard and the telephone circuits 
terminate in a special jack box with one desk set instrument 


*A paper: presented at the annual convention of the As- 
ee of Railway Telegraph Superintendents, New York, 
une 4-7, 
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St. Louis Terminal Telegraph and Telephone Facilities 


By F. E. Bentley 
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on cord and plug made to work in common on all lines. 
Separate telephones on an adjacent table are permanently 
connected for use by road officials without bothering the 
operator. None of the road’s dispatching wires is kept cut 
onto an instrument. Operators plug in when necessary to 
get orders or reports, or when told by main office to an- 
swer on any wire. 

At that office passenger conductors of twenty-three 
roads register, call for mail, messages and orders, and leave 
reports which are usually sent to the main office through 
pneumatic tube for wire transmission. One operator han- 
dles train orders for those roads which use that office, 
and another operator gets hourly bulletins of incoming 
trains, making ten copies at one writing, distributes them 
to the various departments, and sees that the bulletin 
board is posted and changed. 

An inbound train sheet record is made, so that any 
inaccurate figure given by a road dispatcher may be cor- 
rected after the train strikes Terminal rails and before it 
reaches Union station. 

A daily average of about 2,500 messages, orders and re- 
ports are handled at these two offices, nearly 400 telegrams 
between local offices which have no direct telegraph con- 
nection. 

A question for discussion, and no doubt a timely one; 
should not telegraph and telephone offices, both commer- 
cial and railroad, at large passenger terminals be combined 
and centrally located on or near the track level, with 
the view of convenience for trainmen on the railroad side 
and patrons of the commercial companies on the other, 
thus economizing space and labor expense? 

The telegraph is used for train dispatching, one wire 
covering the Merchants route, with eight block towers, 
six of them interlocking plants; another, the Eads route 
with five towers, all interlocking plants, and the extension 
to the east side belt line with two additional interlocking 
towers. 

A message wire encircles both the Eads and Merchants 
routes, starting from and returning to the main office 
at Union station, being connected also with relay depot 
and the Terminal agent’s office, East St. Louis. It is also 
used for time signals and to set one time clock which could 
not be reached by Western Union time service. 

Two private branch exchanges at the Union station and 
thirty-two private lines between various points, with over 
400 telephones are used in Terminal telephone service. 
handling a daily average of about 12,000 connections. 

One private branch exchange is connected by junction 
circuits with eight of the other fifteen railroad private 
branch exchanges in St. Louis, as well as by trunk lines 
with the St. Louis main exchange. Unlike the unchanging 
telegraph arrangement, telephone facilities not only at 
the Union station, but over the entire Terminal property 
and in offices of the various railroads have been a lively 
and growing proposition for the past fifteen years. 

As the different departments feel the need of additiona! 
telephones, instruments are placed here and there, sul- 
ject of course to the eagle eye of the management as 
to expense, but each addition is a gradual approach to the 
ideal situation of a telephone on the desk of every clerk 
and official needing one, which must be accomplished be- 
fore Mr. Vail’s idea of a telephone in every home can be 
realized. 

In the way of special telephone stunts, we have found 
it necessary in very noisy places—shops, engine houses. 
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ete., Where the six-inch gong could not be heard, to install 
air whistles connected by a trigger device to the telephone 
bell box, so that when the air whistle is set off it blows 
until the call is answered and trigger reset. 

Naturally, the great bulk of communications between 
local offices should be and is handled by telephone, for 
speech has always been and forever will be the perfect 
means of transmitting human intelligence, and that medium 
is best which will convey it instantaneously with appro- 
priate voice inflections from the person speaking, direct 
to the ear of the party for whom the information is in- 
tended. 

In business transactions, a written record is essential 
for both parties. This feature is almost the only obstacle 
in the way of using the telephone exclusively for local 
messages and it is rapidly being overcome through the 
realization of benefits to be derived from more excellent 
telephone service and facilities. 

Telautographs, electrical writing machines, are used to 
very good advantage, both at the Union station and Wash- 
ington Avenue new station, where train announcements 
must be displayed for some time and a permanent record 
is desired. One transmitter at the principal interlocking 
tower Union station, sends simultaneously to six receiv- 
ing machines in the facsimile handwriting of the operator, 
itemized reports of trains arriving, trains departing, cars 
set into the station, etc. Another transmitter in the tele- 
graph office nearest Washington avenue station writes on 
two receivers in the station all reports of how inbound 
trains will arrive and the time that outbound trains pass 
the first towers on each the Eads and Merchants routes. 

We have here described the uses of three distinctively 
separate methods of communication, each adapted to its 
particular field, the telephone apparently forging ahead and 
outstripping the others. Since all of these, like most elec- 
tric contrivances, are in their infancy, who can say we 
shall not see within the present century, a perfectly audible 
telephone in general use with the mirrored photographs of 
speakers hundreds of miles distant, handing out from the 
pictures to each other, written record of the spoken words. 


' —e 


The Convention of the Railway Telegraph Superintendents. 

The thirty-first annual convention of the Association of 
Railway Telegraph Superintendents was held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, this week. The attend- 
ance was the largest in the history of the association, 275 
being registered. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted in 
the selection of John B. Sheldon, Omaha, Nebraska, super- 
intendent of telegraph of the Union Pacific Railway as 
president; Wm. Bennett, Chicago, superintendent of tele- 
graph Chicago & Northwestern Railway, first vice-president ; 
\. B. Taylor, New York, superintendent of telegraph N. Y. C. 
& H. R. R., second vice-president; and P. W. Drew, Chicago, 
superintendent of telegraph M. St. P. & S. S. M. R. R., sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

The next convention will be held at St. Louis, May 13, 
1913, 

Some of the papers relating to the telephone presented at 
the meetings are published on other pages. 

etail, of the convention will be given in a future issue 
oi TELEPHONY. 








Bell to Take Over Arizona Sublicensee. 

On June 15, the stockholders of the Arizona Telephone, 
Telegraph & Electric Co., formerly the Consolidated, will 
vote on a proposition to sell their holdings to the Bell inter- 
ests. The latter already own a controlling interest in the 
Company. The property includes local and long distance lines 
in Arizona and the Imperial Valley, in California. 
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A. I. E. E. Affairs. 


At the meeting of the board of directors of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers in May the finance com- 
mittee submitted its report for the year ended April 30, 1912, 
showing that the expenditures of the Institute have been con- 
siderably increased during the past year, owing to the con- 
stantly broadening scope and activity of the organization, and 
particularly to the increased amount of technical matter pub- 
lished in the Proceedings and Transactions. However, there 
was a corresponding increase in income, the surplus over ex- 
penditures for the year being $5,574.35. 

The meetings and papers committee reported that the pro- 
gram of technical papers to be presented at the coming an- 
nual convention in Boston, June 24-28, had been completed. 
The number of papers to be presented is greater than that of 
any previous convention, making necessary the holding of 
parallel sessions during the entire convention. The program 
will include joint sessions with the Illuminating Engineering 
Society and the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education. 

The proposed amendments to the by-laws, prepared under 
instructions of the board in order to bring the by-laws into 
conformity with the amendments to the constitution providing 
for an additional grade of membership, were considered, and 
it was voted to adopt the amendments in conformity with 
the adoption of the amendments to the constitution. 

President Dunn called the attention of the board to the fact 
that a suitable official acknowledgment had never been made 
to the members of the land and building fund committee and 
to all the contributors to the fund, upon which it was re- 
solved that an alphabetical list of all contributors to the 
fund be printed jn an early issue of the Proceedings. 

The president announced the appointment of the members 
of the committee on organization of the international elec- 
trical congress, to be held in San Francisco in 1915. 

The executive committee consists of Dr. Charles P. Stein- 
metz, president; Dr. Arthur E. Kennelly, vice-president on pro- 
gram; Mr. C. O. Mailloux, vice-president on international 
relations; Mr. W. D. Weaver, vice-president on organiza- 
tion; Mr. Henry A. Lardner, vice-president on Pacific coast 
relations; Dr. Edward B. Rosa, secretary; Mr. Preston S. 
Millar, treasurer and business manager. 

The other members of the committee on organization are 
representative members of the various electrical societies of . 
the country. 

Among the Pacific coast members are thirty-three from 
San Francisco, nine from Los Angeles, nine from Portland, 
five from Seattle, three from Spokane, three from Vancouver, 
and one from Corvallis. There are fifty-six members-at-large, 
and there will be many representatives of foreign governments 
and technical societies of whom the names have not yet been 
announced. 





Telephones on Main Line of the Pennsylvania. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad now has all its branches equipped 
with telephone systems, and this month wil! install tele- 
phones on its main line between Pittsburgh and Greensburg, 
Pa. This is but the beginning of the installation which will 
continue until the entire main line of the railroad is equipped 
with the new system. As soon as the distance between Pitts- 
burgh and Greensburg is equipped, the section from that place 
to Blairsville will be fitted with the telephone system. 

The telephone was first used on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
for dispatching trains November 1, 1897, on the South Fork 
branch. It was next installed on the Petersburg branch, May 
29, 1904, and its use has been extended from time to time. 
On January 15, 1912, the total number of miles of telephone in 
use for train dispatching on the Lines East of Pittsburgh and 
Erie was 2,352.20, and the total number of miles of telephone 


in use for block system was 2,080.07. 








Storage Battery End Cells and Ther Kind and Uses 


Addition of Extra Cells on End of a Storage Battery for Regulating Voltage—Methods of Cutting These End Cells 





into Circuit and of Charging Them—Counter Electromotive Force Cells— 
Uses and Operation 


By Arthur Bessey Smith 


The telephone exchange which is operated from storage 
battery requires a certain degree of uniformity in the 
voltage supplied. This is true of all exchanges. When the 
pressure drops the lamps burn more dimly, signals are not 
as reliable, and speech transmission weakens. When the 
voltage rises too high, lamps burn out before their time 
and relays are likely to “freeze.” Automatic exchanges 
are somewhat more sensitive to voltage changes because of 
the rapidity with which signals must be sent and magnets 
operated. 

With low voltages little trouble is experienced from va- 
riations, but 30 to 50 volt plants must exercise care. In 
manual exchanges it is only necessary to provide two sets 
of cells, charging the idle set while using the other to sup- 
ply current to the board. The extra high electromotive 
force will then not be felt by the switchboard. In large 
exchanges, and in automatic work, only one set is usually 
installed, on account of the expense. For this reason, some 
device for holding voltage constant is necessary. 

The novice might think that if the voltage becomes too 
high the simple insertion of resistance could be made to 
reduce the voltage at the bus bars to the correct amount. 
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Fig. 1. Method of Wiring End Cells. 

This would be true if the load were constant and the re- 
lays and magnets all of the same resistance. The inser- 
tion of 20 ohms may prevent a 60 ohm magnet from oper- 
ating, while it will make no appreciable change with a 
1,300 ohm relay. Hence rheostatic control is out of the 
question. 

For years the end cell method has been in use in power 
work and was at first used by automatic companies. Its 
application in theory is shown in Fig. 1. The main bat- 
tery is so chosen that when given a complete charge, its 
electromotive force shall equal the correct voltage of the 
switchboard. Then enough end cells are added so that 
when the battery has been discharged to its lowest com- 
mercial limit, the total voltage of the main battery and 
end cells will be sufficient to run the switchboard. For 
the variations between these two extremes, the number 
of end cells in use is varied by means of the end cell 
switch. 

In switching from one cell to the next the circuit must 
not be broken. If allowed to break, false signals may be 
sent and an annoying sound produced which will affect 
those who are talking. If the blade of the switch be made 


broad enough to cover two contacts at once, as in Fig. 2, 
continuity will be preserved. But during the instant of 
passage, the cell being cut in will be short-circuited. The 
excessive current which flows will in time damage the cell, 
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Fig. 2. Blade Must Not Break the Circuit. 
reducing its storage capacity. The blade and contact will 
also be burned. 

The division of the blade into two parts with resistance 
between them will save the cell from damage. The scheme 
is shown in Fig. 3. At A, both members rest on one con- 
tact. At B the blade is moving to the right, the two mem- 
bers resting on different contacts and the cell being dis- 
charged through the resistance. This resistance should be 
as low as possible without allowing too much current to 
flow. If the cell has a normal discharge rate of 20 amperes, 
it will be safe to allow double this current to flow during 
the short interval of change. At two volts this will require 
only 0.05 ohm. 

A charging end cell switch must also be employed, to 
keep the end cells in proper condition. Fig. 1 shows the 
layout. The extreme end cell receives the least use. while 
the cell nearest the main battery is used almost as much as 
the main battery itself. When charging, the end cell switch 
on the dynamo side is placed so as to cut all cells in. As 
each cell becomes charged, it is cut out until only the mair 
battery is left. 

The amount of attention and apparatus required by end 
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Fig. 3. Divided Blade to Prevent Short Circuiting. 


cells is greatly reduced by the use of counter electromotive 
force cells. For this reason the latter are now very largely 
used. This type of cell is used to furnish pressure or vol'- 
age only and has no storage capacity. Imagine 23 cells in the 
main battery. When each cell has two volts pressure, the. total 
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is 46 volts. If a single additional cell is connected in opposi 
tion to the main battery the total voltage will be 46 — 2 = 44 
volts. Further, when current is drawn from the battery, the 
23 cells will discharge, but the single cell will be charged. 

The practical wiring is shown in Fig. 4. The charging 
dynamo is connected directly to the main battery, while 
the counter electromotive force cells are in the switchboard 
circuit only. When the electromotive force of the main 
battery rises during charge as many cells as necessary may 
be cut in, so as to keep the net voltage down to workable 
limits. 

The cell consists of plain grids with no active material 
except the thin skin formed on the surface of the lead. 
The blade of the switch does not need to be split as for end 
cells, but must be broad enough to cover two contacts at 
once to keep the circuit closed. The momentary short-cir- 
cuiting of the cell does no harm, because it has no capacity 
to speak of. However, most battery companies furnish the 
two-part blade with resistance between the sections. This 
is.done to prevent destroying the voltage of the cell during 
short circuit. It is true that the passage of a solid blade 
over the cell terminals will reduce the voltage nearly to 
zero, but when the cell is in circuit, the current quickly 
builds up the voltage again, so that the reduction in total 
voltage is effected. Since during all the time that the cell 
is in use the current is flowing in a charging direction, the 
thin layer of active material will be maintained in perfect 
condition. 

The advantages of using counter electromotive force cells 
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Fig. 3. Connections of Counter E. M. F. Cells. 


are the simplicity of wiring, freedom from special attention, 
and the fact that all the working cells are charged and dis- 
charged uniformly. For a telephone exchange this gives a 
very satisfactory atrangement. 


Kills Massachusetts Utility Board Bill. 

A bill establishing a board of public utilities, urgently re- 
quested by Governor Foss in several messages to the legisla- 
ture, was rejected by the senate recently by a vote of fif- 
teen to twenty-two. 





California Independent Telephone Association Meets. 

The annual meeting of the California Independent Tele- 
phone Association was held recently at the office of the Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Los Angeles. 

The association is composed of the various Independent 
companies operating in California, and meets to discuss me- 
chanical, engineering and operating topics, looking to the bet- 
terment of conditions in general and to the public. 

\bout thirty companies were represented and the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, E. P. 





Murphy, secretary of the Los Angeles Home; first vice-presi- 

dent, D. S. Parker, manager of the Pomona Home; second vice- 

President, E. O. Fawcett, manager of the Alhambra Home; 

Oa: and treasurer, A. Wardman, manager of the Whittier 
ome. 
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The executive committee includes the officers and H. Day, 
president of the San Diego Home; A. Schuler, manager of 
the Santa Barbara Home; J. J. Prendergast, manager of the 
Southwestern Home, of Redlands, and C. Wright, manager 
of the Covina Home. 





Mt. Vernon, Ohio, Annual Meeting. 

The stockholders of the Mt. Vernon (Ohio) 
Co. met recently at the offices of the company. 

The company has an issued capital stock of $275,000, dis- — 
tributed among over 400 stockholders, nearly all of whom are 
residents of Knox county. 

The old board of directors was re-elected, consisting of the 
following: F:; L. Beam, W. P. Bogardus, H. C. Devin, P. S. 
Kelser, E. O. Arnold, B. D. Herron and R. G. McClelland. 

The reports of the officers indicated that the company is in 
excellent financial and physical condition. The following is a 
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condensed statement of the company’s operations for the 
fiscal year ended March 31: 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
Year Ended March 31, 1912. 
ASSETS. 
PUI, DEMIR ache: cioictd oasis greta sielow Wate ea elamie-s ela $334,988.07 
Wh een Rt aoa ot 1 ono sa jate sis, nln ee eceiaemlcig ois 3,816.01 
ACOOINE COI © oie ooo anh ni ois 6 osama a'ea sees 2,718.58 


Cash in bank and on hand 393.39 


$341,916.05 

LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock 
Indebtedness 
Surplus for depreciation 


22,268.62 
44,647.43 


$341,916.05 


INCOME, 
Si: SR og cere psoas ot va ee eee $60,696.86 
CRN “ONIN re. 24a vgs to ssc orepaia ola! paral Quoin sie erg eerepai 5,557.25 
ical -sASCOMOMNOR. 8 Soko cco 0 obs sowie scares 1,669.20 


$67,923.31 


FOF CUE oo no's xc bade en dbs cenetvncestosnnasbevine $35,321.77 


DE 3.5 six boo buan ska ease aks 16,500.00 
MME Nos cs Uira ae ee PE ian teak IR ee 3,562.82 
Actiial DEBIACEINENER: <.6.oe:biecd esinicicnides a da teins S10 ais 1,927.77 
Added to surplus for depreciation ................. 10,610.95 


$67,923.31 

The company paid its first quarterly dividend April 1, 1896, 
and since that date it has never failed to pay this dividend 
regularly, and it has never failed to show an increased num- 
ber of subscribers for each quarter during this entire period. 
To Sell Indiana Company. 

George W. Beers, of Ft. Wayne, Ind., president of the 
Delaware & Madison Counties Telephone Co., has called a 
meeting of the stockholders to be held in Anderson, Ind., to 
consider a proposition for the sale of the company’s prop- 
erty. The name of the proposed purchaser is not disclosed, 
although it is supposed to be the Bell company. The D. & M. 
Co. has exchanges in Anderson, Alexandria, Elwood, Muncie 
and other towns. 





! 


To Renew Keystone Voting Trust. 

The Keystone Telephone Co. of Philadelphia, has a voting 
trust among holders of the common stock, which trust ex- 
pires on July 1. The voting trust embraces $2,750,000, which is 
deposited with five voting trustees, of the total $5,000,000 com- 
mon stock. The holders of this trust stock will be asked to 
renew the voting trust after the expiration of the present ar- 
rangement. 














Peculiar Sales Methods 


Some Trust Tactics—Penny-Wise and Pound-Foolish Policies— Banks as a Petty Factor 


By J. C. Kelsey 


The lights are burning low in Wall Street these days. 
Children moan in their beds, while their stock-exchange 
fathers pace up and down their marble halls, brooding 
through the long night! 

The plague-stricken -air resounds with grief as over the 
loss of first born! 

Frogs are in the flour-bin and locusts are consuming the 
sky-scrapers! 


New York bankers have hourly directors’ meetings—no 
one will ever smile again! Things are going to the demni- 
tion bow-wows! 

People in the provinces are no longer submitting to sug- 
gestion or threat from New York. 

Why all this horror? Because an Independent telephone 
management did not buy a switchboard from the telephone 
trust! 


Once upon a time an optimistic gentleman intimated that 
he would rather be a doorkeeper in the house of the Lord 
than dwell in the tents of the wicked. 

Some other optimistic man could very appropriately 
modernize this version along the following lines: The Bell 
company would rather sell a Western Electric switchboard 
to some Independent telephone company than dwell in 
operating security. And it looks as if the entire financial 
world gets excited about the sport, too. 

Somehow the sale of a trust factory switchboard to In- 
dependent telephone interests seems to dazzle the entire 
Bell organization from the president down. 

The loss of a switchboard sale in Wisconsin, Ohio or 
Kansas seems to affect Wall Street as a cholera scare at 
Liverpool. 

Finance is so sensitive—it has been dodging shadows so 
long—that it has chronic nerve disorder. 

A simple sneeze of Emperor William 
world. 


frightens the 


I have always claimed that the Bell factory was and is 
the best long distance telephone customer the A. T. & T. 
Co. has. Also the Western Union greatly profits by their 
prodigality. 

It is one way of washing up gross receipts, but it shows 
up nicely in the cost column. If you do not believe it, I 
am going to give you evidence. 

Here is a telegram which should convince. And it also 
shows that the alleged superiority of Bell apparatus is no 
great comfort to her salesman in the hour of a sale. 

So they have to diversify. They find out if a telephone 
company director happens to own a bank. Then they find 
out what New York or Chicago bank has business relations 
with this local bank, and the’ game begins! Here is the first 
round: 


Day. LETTER. 
THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
Received at 
3 H FM st—106 BLvUE, 4 Exa. 
wE, New York, N. Y., May 7, 1912. 


Local Banker, 
Anywhere, 
Any place. 
We are anxious to secure “any place” telephone ex- 
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change order; assure you Western Electric standard 
apparatus has special value as an asset; present value 
unexceeded and ultimate value far exceeding apparatus 
of all competitors. Refer you Chase National and 
National City Banks, New York, regarding our fair 
dealing, ability to make good all our contracts and 
permanent facilities to furnish additional equipment. 
We guarantee excellence of our apparatus and always 
stand ready to give assistance, financially and techni- 
cally, whether favored with order or not; whenever in 
New York or Chicago, we should appreciate oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted and show you excellence 
of our apparatus. Western Electric Co. 


It is not my province to object to these methods. Every 
concern has ideas of its own regarding the conduct of its 
business. The only fault I find with a trust, or an attempted 
trust, is its apparent helplessness. It seems to be as 
helpless as a daughter with her first baby and no mother 
around. 

With all their reputation for crushing power, it is a mys- 
tery to me why they don’t put it to work. 


I can’t understand why bankers are so susceptible to 
hints and suggestions from trusts. It may be that they 
think they are in the power of a trust. 

But instead of the country banks being afraid of city 
banks, the reverse should be true. Some day the bluff of 
the city bank will fade away into a hazy yellow streak! 


Do you believe for a moment that the Chase National 
Bank of New York really appreciates the full meaning of 
that telegram? Do you believe that this bank would will- 
ingly and conscientiously speak of the permanency of pos- 
sibilities of additional equipment? 

Do you believe it would knowingly endorse the Bell pol- 
icy which has changed so many times? 

Do you believe the great National City Bank willingly 
gives its name to be exploited, so that a trust factory can 
possibly force a few paltry dollars’ worth of so-called 
“superior equipment” upon an Independent telephone com- 
pany? It seems impossible that a $100,000,000 bank could 
be so small! 


Do not doubt for one moment that the Bell factory 
“was very anxious to secure the local telephone exchange 
order.” That is a very natural condition. No company 
with salesmen on the job is any less anxious! Of course 
they are anxious to make the sale—that is what keeps fac- 
tories going. 

Why waste a telegram to that effect? 


The second thought in the telegram gets beyond anxiety. 
It is suggestive and worthy of analysis. 

What does it mean: “Assure you Western Electric stand- 
ard apparatus has special value as an asset”? Does this 
contain the insidious suggestion of a shifting of responsi- 
bility later, when the buyer learns he has not bought stand- 
ard apparatus? 

Because no Independent buyer can secure standard switch- 
Loard devices from the Bell factory. He merely gets a sub- 
stitute styled “competitive standard,” not “American Tele- 
phone Standard,” which only the chosen can use! 


But, assuming that Independents can buy standard Bell 
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apparatus, what special value as an asset has it? Does the 
Western Electric Co. mean to convey the idea that the par- 
ent Bell company is silly enough to pay more for an Inde- 
pendent telephone property that buys a Bell factory board? 
|! would like to know. 

No one can show where the Bell company has paid that 
promised extra price. But I can furnish information re- 
garding Independent switchboards which have brought fab- 
ulous prices. 

But is it sane for a company to be at such cross-purposes 
with itself? Is it even reasonable or businesslike to work a 
game which can only make itself pay more money? 

Does anyone see the object of sacrificing an operating 
company to give cheap glory to a factory? In the name 
of common sense, what ts the real business of the A. T. & 
T. Co., to sell service or switchboards? 


The third thought is another one calculated to furnish 
comment: “Present value unexcelled and ultimate value far 
exceeding apparatus of all competitors.” 

We can not dispute the idea of present value—that can 
be dismissed as ordinary salesman’s conceit. But what 
does “ultimate value” mean? 

Do these people still dream of the day when they shall 
again stand alone? It seems incredible that the public, after 
thirty years of experience, does not rise up and demand this 
superior Bell equipment. 

Possibly “ultimate” means the next century! Anyway, it 
is a long way off. 


The fourth thought involves two great banks. These two 
big banks are being used to frighten the local bank. Like 
the old Chinese army, they depend upon grotesque masks, 
costumes and terrible noises! 

“Refer you to Chase National or National City Bank, 
New York, regarding our fair dealing, ability to make good 
on our contracts and permanent facilities to furnish addi- 
tional equipment.” 

No one objects to the use of a bank for general reference. 
But does either bank claim to be qualified to answer the 
last part, regarding “permanent facilities to furnish addi- 
tional equipment?” 


It is not a question of the Bell factory being able to fur- 
nish additional equipment. It is merely a question of 
will it? 

Does either bank claim to forecast the future policy of 
the American Telephone Co. toward its competitors? Its 
policies have changed many times, and no man has any 
power of predicting the future. 

lf the ill-conceived plans of universal control should 
succeed in being able to dictate to all Independent concerns, 
and all factory competition had died as a result, do you 
imagine for a moment that you could get additional equip- 
ment in reasonable time or at reasonable prices, or at all? 

If you fell for this banking threat, do you even hope that 
the Chase Bank would help you through your difficulties? 
Its name is used as a guarantee of it. But if you do have 
such hopes, then you don’t know a great city bank! 

Either the New York banks do not know of their ridicu- 
lous position in this matter, or some foolish person is run- 
ning the banks’ affairs. 


City banks are wonderful institutions. They toil not, 
neither do they spin; but they catch you going and coming! 
They are fearfully and wonderfully made, too. 

Really, I do love city banks! 

Only last week, one of the largest banks in Chicago 
turned down a check by mistake for an old depositor and 
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allowed an insurance policy to lapse. His health was bad, 
and the insurance company cheerfully cancelled the policy. 

But the bank made no sign nor reparation—merely “mis- 
takes will happen.” Do you think such conscientious brutes 
would look after your additions? Silly, isn’t it? 

I certainly mean to find out if the Chase and National 
City Banks are like the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. in their eagerness and anxiety to save poor, despised 
Independent telephone companies from ruin by selling them 
Bell standard apparatus. ; 

Pathetic, isn’t it, that such whole-hearted philanthropy 
should be misunderstood and jeered at? It is really comical 
to contemplate the position of the New York banks lending 
iheir names to doubtful promises! 


The first thing I ever heard about the Independent busi- 
ness was that it had but three years to live, and that was 
fourteen years ago. And today, Independent factories are 
still selling switchboards and additions. Wonderful, isn’t it? 

The real intent of that telegram regarding additional 
equipment is to voice an antiquated and exploded idea that 
telephone competition is a fly-by-night affair. 

The writer of that telegram believes every word he wrote 
—he really knows no better. The worst fooled man in the 
world is the one who fools himself. 


The last part of the telegram is the cruel one. It is human 
nature to look after the one lost sheep. The ninety and 
nine who behaved properly get no special mention. 

No operating Bell employe gets any such invitations as 
this Independent telephone operator—to come to New York 
and Chicago and be entertained. Does he not get enough 
glory when he works six months on a farm deal, and finally 
sees a Western Electric board safely anchored there? 

It should cheer him up quite a bit, and remind him that 
virtue is its own reward always! 

Here is the curious part of these telegrams. Everyone ex- 
pects them! Independent. salesmen always predict them, 
and they always come. Everyone smiles when they come, 
teo. 

On a_ very closely-contested switchboard sale a few 
months ago, the deal hung in the balance for some time. 
The Independent salesman had made the prediction that such 
means would be used after every legitimate thing had been 
tried. 

The salesman’s veracity was at stake—and the deal was prac- 
tically closed to the Bell factory. When the banker came 
trotting over to the hall with the fated telegram, there was a 
shout of derision—and the Bell bunch lost a sale! 








Trusts and other large commercial enterprises can not sur- 
vive on this big-brother basis. It’s unworthy, anyway. Now, 
let’s get down to merit. 

What is the use of a banker’s telegram boosting Bell appara- 
tus, when every Independent salesman on the job has a copy of 
sworn testimony that 30 per cent. of Bell transmitters and 
receivers have to be overhauled each year? 

Of what value is a five-year guarantee in the face of this, 
and ultimate value? What is the use of carrying on this gag 
about “superiority,” anyway? In this hustling land of enter- 
prise, be proud to be equal! 

Get the idea out of your head that you are the ultimate des- 
tiny of telephone manufacturing! Try to realize that no other 
industry even makes a pretense at a factory monopoly. 

Common sense has dictated that manufacturing, above all 
things, has not been, nor is, susceptible to monopoly. Yet the 
Bell foolishness seems to go right on! 
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No one would care how many banks telegraphed, or what 
pressure was brought to bear, if the Bell company had the 
courage to open the field fairly and squarely. They still hang 
on to that licensee contract like a little girl to her favorite 
doll. ; 

It reveals the greatest exhibition of business cowardice of 
today. It is the one great reason for the Bell failure to qualify 
with the American people. 


We all want peace and prosperity in telephone circles, but 
it must come with honor to all! The open sales field is the 
only solution for peace in telephone practice. 

Give Independent manufacturers a chance to bid on Bell re- 
quirements, as the Bell bids on Independent requirements! 








Apparently, the lesson of the open field has to be driven 
home. Take my suggestion—send the trust factory salesman 
home until the field is open. With the field open, we would 
soon see 90 per cent. of our telephone woes eliminated. 


MORAL: It’s up to the Bell company! 

Important Questions Before Wisconsin Commission. 

On Monday the Ashland Home Telephone Co., of Ash- 
land, Wis., asked the State Railroad Commission for au- 
thority to issue $30,400 in bonds to be used in funding 
floating indebtedness, installing a larger switchboard and 
other betterments. 

The company has a capital stock of $150,000, of which 
there is outstanding $110,000. The authorized bonds are 
$150,000, of which $119,600 have been issued, leaving $30,400 
in the treasury. Of the bonds issued $17,000 have been re- 
tired, leaving $102,600 still outstanding. The company 
asked permission to use $6,450 of the proposed issue of 
$30,400 for funding its floating indebtedness. Testimony 
showed that a large part of this indebtedness was caused 
by a sleet storm in 1909, and the point was raised by the 
commission as to whether it should authorize an extraor- 
dinary expenditure of this kind to be capitalized, or whether 
this amount should be covered by a depreciation charge. 

The company also proposes to use $20,000 of the new 
issue for the purchase of a new switchboard. The present 
board cost $15,000 and the new one will cost $28,000. The 
question for the commission to decide is whether it should 
authorize as capital anything except the difference between 
the two amounts, $13,000. As to the application of the 
$3,960 for additional poles and wires, there was no contest 
on the part of the commission. 

Simultaneously the commission heard the complaint of 
the same company to increase its rates, which are not re- 
munerative. Decisions on both points will be given in a 
few weeks. There was no opposition either by the city 
authorities or any of the subscribers to the rate increase. 

Engineers of the commission have completed the valua- 
tion of the plant. Their figures show it would cost $78,320 
to build it new; the present value is given as $41,321. 








Must Work Toward Municipal System. 

The supervisors must take the necessary steps leading to a 
bond election for the purchase of the Home telephone plant 
or the creation of a municipal telephone system. An opinion 
to that effect has been rendered by Assistant City Attorney 
English, of San Francisco, to the utilities committee. 

The matter is pending before the committee on a petition 
from the Municipal Telephone and Anti-Merger League, which 
requests the board, “in response to the mandate of the people 
to take immediate steps to acquire either or original construc- 
tion or the purchase of the Home telephone plant, an auto- 
matic system by the issuance of bonds.” 

Mr. English declares that the supervisors must call upon 
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the board of works to furnish an estimate of the cost of a 
municipal system, either by: purchase of the Home company 
or original construction of a city plant. When the cost is 
determined the proposition must then be submitted to the peo- 
ple in the form of a bond election. 

These steps must be taken, says the city attorney, as the 
result of the telephone election held March 29. He points out 
that both ordinances were defective, and that the one provid- 
ing for the issuance of $6,000,000 bonds for the acquisition 
of the Home system failed to carry by a two-thirds vote. The 
other ordinance, declaring for municipal ownership and against 
the telephone merger, carried. 

Despite the defects, he finds that the initiative election was 
a declaration of policy upon the part of the people for owner- 
ship of a municipal telephone system, and that the policy 
must be carried out. 

Before calling for a bond election the supervisors will ask 
the Home company to make an offer of sale, but since the 
merger with the Pacific company the city attorney points out 
that the probability of any offer being made. ts most remote. 





Manitoba Board Completes Report. 

A dispatch from Winnipeg says that Judge Corbet Locke, 
Geo. R. Crow and R. L. Barry, the commissioners who re- 
cently investigated the affairs of the Manitoba government tele- 
phones, have harded in their report on the evidence taken at 
sessions held at various points in the province, but there is 
no recommendation of a radical nature. 

It is understood that the report is in a general way unfavor- 
able to any change in rates as at present or originally in force. 
Taking all the evidence given, the commission finds that the 
only reason available for any increase in the rates charged for 
telephones is the excessive cost of construction and operation. 
The commission believes that the system could be economically 
conducted, and extended as business demanded, without any 
change in the rates. 

While no name is mentioned, it is believed to be the feel- 
ing in official circles that the best man for the position of 
general manager for the Manitoba government telephones 
would be Mr. Barry, who is general superintendent of the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. 


Bell Files Brief in Hamilton Case. 

In the action of the Hamilton (Ohio) Home Telephone Co. 
against the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co., now 
pending before the Public Service Commission of Ohio, the 
Bell has filed its brief in answer to the briefs submitted by 
the Home company. The brief says that Bell telephones are 
in every township of the county and complainant is a competi- 
tor; that an order requiring interchange of service would 
make the service of the complainant company identical with 
that of the Bell company, so far as toll and long distance ser- 
vice is concerned; and that the rates charged by the Home 
company in Hamilton and Butler counties are lower than the 
Bell rates. 

The brief declares that the Bell company stands ready at 
all times to give service throughout the territory served by the 
Home and that considering all the evidence, the commission 
cannot remedy the situation or make an order that would 
benefit the public. 








Employ Expert to Check Illinois Tunnel Co. 

The employment of an expert has been authorized by 
the Chicago council committee on gas. oil and electric 
light for the purpose of checking over the books of the 
Illinois Tunnel Co. to ascertain how many telephones that 
concern had installed on June 1, 1912. The books of the 
company will also be inspected to determine if it had the 
full 20,000 stations required by its franchise on June 1, 1911. 



















EDWARD CHARLES HENNIS, secretary of the Sand- 
wich Electric Co. and the Sandwich Pole Changer Co., Sand- 
wich, Ill., until their merger in May, 1912, in the General 
Railway Equipment Co., has been in the telephone business 
since January 1, 1902, when he accepted the position of secre- 
tary ‘and general man- 
ager of the Northern IIli- 
nois Telephone Co., at 
Sandwich. This he occu- 
pied until March 9, 1907, 
the first year’s business 
being $16,000 and the last 
under his administration 
being $45,000. Previous 
to that time Mr. Hennis 
was an office man, occu- 
pying various positions 
until 1891, when he en- 
tered the railway mail 
service, in which he re- 
mained about a year. In 
1905 he purchased the II- 
linois Electric Specialty 
Co, changing the 
name to the Sandwich 
Pole Changer Co. In 
1908 he organized the 
Sandwich Electric Co. and 
conducted both companies since that time until the merger 
above mentioned was consummated. Mr. Hennis was born in 
Pierce, Ill., November 23, 1869, and was educated in the Sand- 
wich grade and high schools. He is a member of the Electric 
Club, the Sons of Jove and the Elks. 

















Db. A. REYNOLDS, president of the Great Eastern Tele- 
phone Co., New York City, was born in Isabella county, 
Mich., April 21, 1854. He attended school ten months, learn- 
ing the trade of milling, and later taught school winters and 
summers. He abandoned this work at the age of 
twenty-six and then spent 
fourteen years in the 
newspaper business. In 
1895 he built the Lansing, 
Mich., telephone plant, se- 
cured a franchise at Jack- 
son and aided in obtain- 
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ing twenty other fran- 
chises. Went to New 
York City in 1898 and 
formed Peoples’ Tele- 
phone Co., which never 
completed organization. 


In 1901 organized Atlan- 
tic Telephone Co.,_ but 
was unable to finance it; 
organized State Line com- 
pany in 1903, now suc- 
cessfully operating out- 
side city; and, in 1905, 
formed Great Eastern, 
which has acquired con- 
trol of two companies 
holding franchises in old cities of New York and Brooklyn, 
Complete plans for building system in greater city have been 
Prepared and will be carried out at conclusion of present liti- 
gation to determine company’s rights. Mr. Reynolds is con- 
fident of ultimate success. 

















A Quartet of Men Prominent in the Telephone Field 
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LEONARD E. HURTZ, general manager of the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co., is also secretary and 
treasurer of the Nebraska Independent Telephone Association 
and the Independent Telephone System of Nebraska. He was 
born in Scandia, Kans., September 26, 1881, and educated in 
the Lincoln schools and 
the University of Nebras- 
ka, obtaining the degree of 
B. Sc. of E. E. in 1903, 
and later taking a two- 
year post graduate course 
in FE. E. and M. E. He is 
an associate member of 
the A. I. E. E.; is a Ma- 
Shriner, Elk, and 
member of other fraterni- 
ties and local business and 
social clubs. In 1899-1900 
he was in the Burlington 
shops at Havelock; in 
1903, electrical engineer 
for Lincoln Gas & Elec- 
tric Co.; in 1905 he be- 
came city electrician at 
Lincoln, in charge of the 
electric light plant, resign- 
ing in 1906 to accept the 
general management of 
the Lincoln company and its associated organizations, since 
merged under above name. Under Mr. Hurtz’s management 
the number of stations has more than trebled. He has always 
been prominent in both state and national meetings and has 
twice led the technical conference at the latter. 
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MAX W. ZABEL, patent attorney, of Chicago, was born 
in Milwaukee, Wis., November 26, 1876. He was educated in 
the Milwaukee schools and at the University of Wisconsin, 
where he received the degree of B. S. in electrical engineering. 
He is also a graduate attorney and counsellor at law from the 





Kent College of Law, 
Chicago. He is a mem- 
ber of the A. I.. E. E, cae = 


Illinois Athletic Club and 
other social organizations. 
He began the practice of 
patent law in Chicago in 
1899 and _ continued it 
four years. Then, inter- 
ested in certain telephone 


inventions, he associated 
himself with the Ameri- 
can Electric Telephone 


Co. to market them, first 
as salesman then as 
sales manager and engi- 
neer, until 1907, when he 
again opened offices in 
Chicago as a patent law- 
yer, in which practice he 
has since continued. His 
specialty is both United 
States and foreign pat- 
ents, infringement suits and allied matters. He is also asso- 
ciated with TELEPHONY, regularly handling its digest of tele- 
phone patents. Mr. Zabel includes among his clients many 
both small and large corporations which are actively identi- 
fied with telephone interests. 

















Property Rights in Extension Bells. 


Recently we found an extension bell attached to our 
lines at a subscriber’s wall set. No condenser was used 
and it was tapped on both line wires. The subscriber 
admitted having attached the bells himself to save the 
twenty-five cents per month that we charge for rental. 
He:said he always disconnected them on one side during 
the: day. 

These bells being used without a condenser, gave us 
considerable trouble by short-circuiting the line and 
holding the line signal. The trouble always cleared 
when we started working on the line. Both subscribers 
on the line complained that at times, both telephones 
nang at once. 

In the absence of the subscriber, the trouble man re- 
moved the bells, as they were standard bells used by the 
company. They had the appearance of having been put 
in by the company but never removed, just disconnect- 
ed. Also he had orders to find and remove the trouble. 
The subscriber claims the bells and refuses to tell where 
he got them. Could the company hold the bells until he 
proves where he got them, as they were found attached 
to our equipment? Or would the company have to 
prove they belonged to them? Could the company bring 
suit against the subscriber for stealing service from the 
company and tampering with our lines, causing unsat- 
isfactory service for the other party on the line? 

We removed the telephone, at his request. Would 
we have to put it back again if he so requested? 


If the subscriber owns the bells, he is entitled to their pos- 


session and your company has no right to hold them. 


The fact that the subscriber refused to tell where he got 
them, does not interfere with his right to the possession of 
his property. Your company cannot hold the bells unless it 
proves ownership of them. The company could bring suit 
against the subscriber for damages in causing unsatisfactory 
service for the other party on the line, provided the com- 
pany was damaged thereby. If the subscriber so requests 
and offers to comply with your rules as to payment of 
rentals, etc., you would be required to re-install his tele- 
phone. 





Rule as to Rental Payment. 

There is a possibility that'we may get into a con- 
troversy with the city in a short time in regard to our 
right to collect telephone rentals quarterly in advance. 

I am under the impression that an article appeared in 
your paper sometime ago in regard to a suit or con- 
troversy of this kind in one of the Western states (I 
think the state was Oregon), and that the matter went 
to the courts, and the supreme court decided that the 
telephone company had this right. 

The case you mention is that of State vs. Independent 
Telephone Co., 109 Pac. 366. It holds that the rule of a 
telephone company, providing for the payment of rentals 
from subscribers in advance, and for an additional charge 
in a case of non-payment by the tenth of the month, was 
reasonable and enforceable; such extra charge not being in 
addition to the maximum rate provided for by the franchise, 
but a charge for delinquency. 





Difficulties on Rural Lines. 


Our company is a farmers’ mutual telephone company 
and incorporated. Can one of our farmer patrons dis- 
connect from our line and build a private line to city 
limits and compel us to give him service? 

We also would like to know if a party could make us 
move a wire which crosses his land, no poles being on 
the land. At one time this winter, a pole broke and 
let the wire down in the field. Since then we have set a 
new pole but the farmer is afraid it will get down again 
and probably cripple some stock. 


We do not think the patron in question can disconnect 
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from your line and after building a private line to the city 
limits, compel you to give him service, our understanding 
being that you wish to know if he can compel you to con- 
nect with his private line. 

A person who becomes a member of the mutual telephone 
company, must abide by the rules and regulations of the 
company. Such a company is not like one organized for 
commercial purposes and hence may restrict its service as 1 
commercial company may not. Dumont vs. Peet, 132 N. 
W., 955. 


Misrepresentation as to Number of Telephones in Use. 

I am enclosing to you a part of the contract with the 
man from whom I bought a plant. The part in question 
is: “It is understood that the Telephone Co. 
owns and operates about three hundred and fifty tele- 
phone instruments; that the rates for business are one 
and one-half dollars ($1.50) and for residence are one 
dollar ($1.00) per month, payable in advance or at the 
fifteenth of that month; that they own the toll line to 
and to — and a few other stations close to 
; that all instruments and appurtenances and tele- 

phone material in building on South Main street go with 

the stock.” Now there are but 302. What chance have 
we of recovering part of the contract price which as you 
will note by the contract has not all been paid? 

We think you are entitled to recover such a proportion of 
the purchase price as the deficiency in the number of tele- 
phones actually in operation bears to the reported num- 
ber. This is by analogy to the rule that exists in case of 
false representations of a vendor of real estate as to the 
quantity of land he is selling. See 20 Cyc., 140. 




















Raising Rates, Where Contract Exists. 


Have you any recent decisions on the attempt of the 
Bell company to raise rates, or change from flat to 
measured service with an increase in rates where con- 
tracts existed? I understand there was a case of this 
kind in Pittston, Pa. 


We have no recent decision on the question. The follow- 
ing are a number of citations showing ineffectual attempts 
to evade prescribed rates: Johnson vs. State, 113 Indiana, 
143, 15 N. W., 215. Central Union Telephone Co. vs. State, 
118 Ind., 194, 19 North Eastern 604. Hockett vs. State. 
105 Ind., 250, 5 N. E., 178. American Rapid Telephone Co. 
vs. Connecticut Telephone Co., 49 Conn., 352. 

We can think of no way in which it can be held that a 
telephone company could have the right to increase rates 
where they are covered by contracts with subscribers. 





Payment of Rentals im Advance. 

Will you kindly inform us if article 7 of our rules and 
regulations as marked on the enclosed is legal according 
to law at the present time? 

Article 7.—All rental bills must be paid on or before 
thirty days from the first,of each quarter commencing 
with January of each year. All toll bills to be paid 
monthly. It shall be the duty of the secretary to post 
all such persons that have not complied with this article 
and refuse further exchange service until same is paid. 


We think this rule is perfectly reasonable and enforceable. 
Rentals may be required to be paid in advance or in any 
reasonable way. Nebraska Telephone Co. vs. State, 55 Neb., 
627, 76 N. W., 171, 45 L. R. A. 113. McMillan on Telephone 
Law, Section 85. 


Presumption That Party Answering is Subscriber. 


One who answers a telephone call from the place of busi- 
ness of the person called, and undertakes to respond as his 
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agent, is presumed to have authority to speak for him in re- 
spect to the general business there carried on. Further evi- 
dence of identification of the person responding to the call is 
not necessary to the admissibility of the conversation thus held. 
Gardner vs. Herman (Minn.) 133 N. W., 558. 


Insulation of Wires. 

The city ordinances provided a penalty for any person, other 
than the carrier, without a written permit, touching, handling, 
molesting, or interfering with, etc., any wires or cables used 
for the purpose of transmitting electric current for light, heat 
or power. It provided for the full insulation of all wires of 
such company, so that they would be harmless to the touch of 





individuals. 

An electric light company maintained a pole on which its 
wires were strung, so near a pole of a telephone company, that 
the employes of the latter company, in the performance of their 
ordinary duties, were liable to come in contact with such wires. 
An employe of the telephone company without the written per- 
mit provided for in the ordinance, in the ordinary course of his 
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occupation, and in a place where he had a right to be, unin- 
tentionally came in contact with an insulated wire of the elec- 
tric light company and was injured. 

The court held that the electric light company owed the em- 
ploye the duty of so insulating the wires as to render them 
harmless to his touch, and that it was bound to take notice that 
the employes of the telephone company, in the line of their 
duty, were likely to come in contact with the electric light 
wires. The action of the telephone employe, in stepping upon 
a cross arm of the electric light company and touching the 
wires of the electric light company, was not guilty of* such 
contributary negligence as to bar his recovery of damages. 
Ladow vs. Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., 119 Pac. (Oklahoma) 


250. 





Omission of Name from Directory. 

_We are advised that you published a paper giving a 
digest of a decision of a case where a subscriber’s 
name was left out of a telephone directory by the 
telephone company. 

We cannot recollect nor find the item you have in mind. 


Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


A Loose Leaf Ledger for a Small Exchange. 

We enclose a sample sheet from a new subscriber’s 
ledger that the writer had made two years ago. We had 
so much trouble finding a suitable ledger for a small ex- 
change, that we finally had this one made. It suits our 
requirements so well that we thought we would send it to 
you so if you had the occasion you could help out some 
little fellow who was having the same trouble that we ex- 
perienced. 

You will note it is a loose leaf and as most small ex- 
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Loose Leaf Sheet Subscriber’s Record. 


changes sell little supplies such as batteries and electric 
bell material, we have room on the debit side to charge 
such things. The Jones Grocery Company’s telephone 
number is 125 and their account is on page 125 of the 
ledger. When this firm gives up its telephone for any 
reason, we take this sheet out and file it in the binder, and 
put in a blank sheet numbered 125 for the next man who 
gets that telephone number. We use no index because the 
party who keeps this ledger usually knows all the tele- 
phone numbers, and if he does not he can use his directory 
which is always before him. 

We have nine country or farmers’ lines running out from 
our exchange which are designated by the letters of the 
alphabet, A-B-C-D-E-F-G-H-J, and are numbered from one 
up to as many as are on the line. The sheets with these 


accounts on them, follow in regular order after the town 


subscribers commencing with 41, 42, etc. Then those on 
the B line. 

The same set of rings are used on all the country lines, 
A2, B2, C2, and so on, having the same ring. 

We do not know that you would like to publish all this 


but we thought that others might be having the same 


| 




















Line A 
MAKE RINGS Ring as indicated to 
e... call parties on thie line 
A lee Browder & Powell, Res. Always take down te- 
apie aeadaiah ceiver and see if line is 
A 2e— Collins, J. Herbert. Store {io wee before ringing 
A 7 3 =. . eG Ey. oe dh benait Push button to call 
A 4 eee Davies, J. H., OE na 
5 ome Collins, é: W.. Res. All tolls for long dis- 
[vee mines ate eeccenemmmnecennes sos tance talks will be 
A 6—e=— Allenville Supply Co. jcharged to subscriber 
eemea eteneinn seseseee 200 cereeee eeesseesecnermess seve [whose phone is used 
A 7Te— Collins, A. M. Res. i a eae on the 
oe eee : rst of each month to 
A &8-—<=e Collins, R. W. ei 
me ap Cote ae ee” Py be eee nee phone Co 
A 9Qe—— Garber, J. B. & Co. Store | -———-———- -———_ 
; ee ee ; Ask Central for Long 
A 10 — ee Garber Bros. Res. | Distance rates and other 
’ \ TL. sp i ani ~ aa Pw srrictemeaaneaceeeeerers == | information 
4 ooee rawford, P W. Res. J 
A 12 = ovo Sidontiom oe wv. Res. This telephone is the 
<4 uae ; piscvaatedtaeeaas _ |property of the Demop- 
+ twa olis Telephone Co. anid 
aeseee daases avbees cannot be used free b 
A l4ec—e ," a “ae | any one except the oe 
Pe Dane SN ual subscriber and their 
K Misa family or employees. 
Ps cite a 














Code Rings for Country Lines. 


trouble that we had and by having this before you, you 
might help them out. We have 260 town subscribers and 
80 in the country. . 
N. L. Lee, President, 


Demopolis, Ala. Demopolis Telephone Co. 





An Improved “Hook Joint.” 

In my experiences I have found that some people will per- 
sist in desiring a hook joint in their prop wires, so as to be 
able to unhook such in case of. lightning and thus separate the 
line from the building. This joint. gives very poor service 
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when the wind blows, so I devised a scheme which provides 
a good contact, yet allows of being easily unhooked in case 
of storm. 

As shown in the diagram, one wire is bent in the shape of 
a right angle and the other wrapped into a spiral to receive 
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A Serviceable Disconnect Hook Joint. 


the bent wire. The free end of the spiral is then run paral- 
lel to the other wire, which is provided with a wire spiral 
sleeve which fits over the end. 


Clayton, III. F. L. Clark. 





Line Very Noisy at Times. 
We have a telephone line eight miles long with eight 
telephones on it, seven in offices and one in a shelter box 
on a pole. At times this line would become very noisy 
but when put to test, would show clear of any leakage or 
unbalanced conditions. This trouble had been going on 
for two days but would always show clear and quiet when 
opened for a location test. | 
Finally the operator discovered that the noise came when 
the telephone in the box was in use. I went to the sta- 
tion, examined all the insulation and while working on it 
decided that something was loose 
around the telephone. A thorough examination showed the 
mouthpiece of the transmitter to be loose. The vibration 
of the line wires, caused the pole and the box to vibrate, 
shaking the mouthpiece, producing a very high frequency 
rattle. 
Detroit, Mich. 


the noise started. I 


m. J. 3. 





A Striking Contrast. 


A prominent Palmer subscriber related to the local man- 
ager an instance that shows that the telephone is still advanc- 
ing as a business necessity. This man found out that there 
was a contract in his line of business to be let in the western 
part of New York state, and immediately packed up and set 
out to see his man personally. 

On arriving at his destination he sent his card to the head 
of the firm, but was informed that the man was busy and 
could not see him. Later in the day he made another visit 
to the office, but could not get an interview, says New England 
Telephone Topics. 

A bright idea of telephone possibilities struck this sales- 
man, and next day he went home. When he reached his 
office he put in a long distance call for this man personally, 
the one that he had tried all the day before to see. In less 
than one-half hour, and at one-tenth the expense of the day 
before, he got his man and closed the deal with him. This 
goes to show that at the present time a long distance tele- 
phone call is attended to more quickly than a personal call of 
this nature, where the parties are not personally acquainted. 

This same subscriber mentioned two other instances where 
in like manner the telephone played an important part in se- 
curing contracts for jobs. 





A Collection Scheme for Rural Lines. 

H. N. Rothenmeyer, manager of the Dansville and Mt. 
Morris, N. Y., exchanges, of the Federal Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., has adopted an excellent plan to facilitate col- 
lections on rural lines. 

He has placed a strip of picture molding on the wall 
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with hooks numbered to correspond with the numbers of 
the rural lines.. The telephone and toll and rental bills for 
the subscribers on each line are placed on the proper 
hook, together with the trouble tickets. The troubleman, 
therefore, in getting his trouble tickets, will have the rental 
bills for the subscribers on the line for which he has the 
trouble ticket, and can collect the accounts simultaneously 
with the clearing of the trouble. : 

Mr. Rothenmeyer reports that this scheme is working 
out very nicely on twenty-two of the lines. 





Squirrels the Reason for a New Pot Head. 


We had a cable that. used to go bad after a slight rain. 
It was a multiple cable about two miles long, a 150-pair 
and distributed down to 25-pair, with four heads to the 
multiple. The 25-pair is about three-quarters of a mile 
long. This multiple showed a heavy cross-talk and when a 
line was open for test it would act as if a condenser was 
across the line the first time I would move my volt meter 
key. It would be clear until battery was left on the line 
about 10 minutes when it would show up again. Most of 
these telephones were automatic 3-wire. The first time we 
would call there would seem to be a cross. Then we could 
hang up and call all right. After looking and testing for 
this trouble three days we located it in a pot head that 
showed no signs of trouble on the outside. 

Two flying squirrels were caught in this box, which had 
been using the pot head for a domicile. We had to cut the 
pot head off to clear the trouble. 

T. J. Baugh, Wire Chief, 


Hopkinsville, Ky. Hopkinsville Home Telephone Co. 
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Cat Causes Trouble. 


Some time ago we were called on some trouble in a common 
battery exchange. On arriving the wire chief gave the symptoms 
of the trouble, which were shorts and crosses in the answering 
jack cables. The case was diagnosed as wet cables. 

Upon a search there were found eight miniature lakes of 
a saline solution. These were behind the switchboard, under 
the cabinet covers of the answering jack cables, seven of 
which included three or four inches of twenty-pair cables, and 
one alone did not touch a cable, the proportion of floor space 
and cable space being about four to one, respectively. 

Upon a further search a house cat, Felis domestica, was dis- 
covered. This feline was enjoying its siesta in the cable turn- 
ing section of the switchboard. Hot parafine was applied to 
the cable immediately, and it was reported that the operators 
fasted for three days. 

O. E. McCaskill, General Manager. 
Telephone Equipment Co. 





Fort Worth, Tex. 
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Another Case of a Poor Ground. 


About a year ago I ran out the hardest care of trouble | 
ever had to locate. 

In this case ringing was good both ways,but talking was un- 
usually poor both ways although at times it was fair. 

I knew that it was a case of high resistance all right, but 
after going over the line several times and not finding any- 
thing wrong, I began to realize it was something out of the 
ordinary. 

Evidently the man before me had the same trouble as th« 
telephone was a new one and the ground wire had been re 
placed and well soldered to the rod not long before I it 
spected it. 

The ground rod was driven close to the cellar wall anc 
there was a furnace just inside, so I decided the ground wa: 
in too dry a place. After installing a new rod out under th: 
eaves of the porch, my trouble vanished. 


Indianola, Ind. F. K. Noel. 











The Use of Word “Current.” 


What is the meaning in a list of directions for using 
a voltmeter for measuring resistances of “First meas- 
ure the volts of the battery or current used?” Can a 
current have volts? I thought it had amperes. 


You are right, current has no measurement in volts, the 
unit being the ampere. The term, current, is often used 
somewhat loosely in referring to the source of supply. For 
instance, we often say that the source is 110 volts, direct 
current. This leads us to say that the current has a volt- 
age of 110 volts. The directions to which you refer un- 
doubtedly relate to the use of lighting current or current 
from the battery of a common battery exchange for testing 
purposes, and of course the voltage of the supply must be 
measured. 





Symbol for Terminals of a Cell. 
Which mark, the long one or the short one, is stand- 
ard as the positive terminal of battery? 

There is no universal standard. The safest way to do is 
to use as a symbol the plus (+) and minus (—) signs 
if the polarity of the battery is at all essential. The ma- 
jority of users seem to favor the long mark for the posi- 
tive terminal of the cells. 





Changes in Generator Necessary to Produce Direct Current. 
I would like to know how to change an alternating cur- 
rent, five-bar magneto generator to a direct current gen- 
erator. 
As a general thing, it is better to send the magnet to the 
maker and have him change it for you. Better work will be 
done and it will run with less liability to getting out of order. 




















Generator Arranged for Pulsating Current. 


tlowever, if possess considerable mechanical skill, the 


change can be made by yourself. 


you 


It is easiest to change the magneto to give pulsating current. 
Fit a cam on the end of the shaft where the coil terminal 
comes out. This cam should have the shape indicated by Fig. 
1. Its purpose is to make contact with a spring during half a 
revolution of the armature, and break contact during the other 
half. If the spring is mounted vertically as shown, the tip 
of the cam should just barely clear it when the armature 
poles are in the cavity of the poles of the steel magnets. 
At this point in the revolution, the coil is generating no 
voltage. 

During the next half revolution, the coil will be gener- 
ating voltage in a certain direction and the cam will con- 
nect the spring during that time. At the time when the 


coil voltage reverses, the cam will disconnect the spring 
sO as to prevent the reversal of the current. 
Position of the spring can be found by trial. 

To make the generator completely direct current, it will 
necessary to rectify the impulses by a two-part com- 


The exact 


be 





Queries on Theory and Practice 


] 





mutator, as in Fig. 2. It is much more difficult to apply, 
for you will need to disconnect the terminal of the coil, 
which is grounded on the shaft, and bring it out through 
the hole in the shaft end with the terminal which is already 
there. 

The arrangement of springs as shown in Fig. 3 has been 
suggested, but we do not know of its having been actually 
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Methods of Changing A. C. Generator for D. C. 


used with success. It is given here merely as an idea 
worthy of thought. Five springs are mounted on the end 
of the generator and operated by a cam, the latter being 
in electrical connection with the existing terminal of the 
coil, which sticks out of the hollow end of the armature. 
It amounts to a pole changer. 





The Grounding of the Common Battery. 


Why does it not unbalance a common battery tele- 
phone line to ground the battery at one end? Should it 
not be grounded in the center? 

The ohmic resistance of the battery is so low that it 
does not unbalance the line to ground the battery at one 
end. If its resistance were considerable, it would make a 
difference. The alternating current due to noise or conver- 
sation passes through the battery almost as if it were not 
there. 





Connections at the Terminal Rack, Ground Return System. 


Will you kindly advise us the proper way to connect 
up a common return system? What we especially want 
to know about are the connections at the terminal rack. 
Should they be kept free from ground or can you ground 
the return side to the rack? The outside wiring we under- 
stand, just the rack part is in question. 

Either course may be followed. For a small system it is 
better to keep the return wire insulated everywhere, in- 
cluding the terminal rack. The method of wiring at the 
terminal rack where the lines are made metallic only to 
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FIG. 4 





Connections at Distributing Frame for Common Return System. 


the rack is shown in Fig. 1. If they are carried metallic 
through the cable, the grouping to the common return is 
simply pushed farther out, as in Fig. 2. The ground is to 
be attached as dotted, if used at all. Some claim to have 
secured good results by making common all the wires again 
at the rack, as indicated by the dotted lines between the 
rack line terminals. 


— 


( 
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Johnstown Merchants Endorse Independent. 

Probably no more striking endorsement of a_ telephone 
company has ever been given than that which is here repro- 
duced, which was adopted by the executive committee of the 
Johnstown, Pa., Chamber of Commerce. Not alone was this 
unqualified approval of the Johnstown Telephone Co. mailed 
to every member of that commercial body, but it was also 
ordered printed for the benefit of the telephone users 
as a whole. 

The Johnstown company is, as is shown, thoroughly en- 
Its lines cover the adjoining terri- 


The 


trenched in the local field. 
tory as well, and it has excellent long distance facilities. 


THE BUSINESS MEN 
Favor Johnstown Telephone Co. 


Whereas, The Bell Telephone Company is mak- 
ing a determined effort to increase the list of its 
subscribers in the field now served by the Johns- 
town Telephone Company: and, 





Whereas, The Johnstown Telephone Company 
now covers the field so thoroughly, giving free serv- 
ice to over 6,200 “phones, as well as service,to the 
surrounding districts at a lower rate than any city 
of our size, that the second ’phone would only be 
a double expense without any additional advantage; 
we, therefore, recommend 


That all our members, business men, and citi- 
zens extend to the Johnstown Telephone Company 
their loyal support and patronage in consideration 
of their good service and having reduced the rates 
50 per cent. 


The Secretary is authorized to mail a copy of 
the above recommendation to each member and to 
the local press. 

Executive Committee of the 
Johnstown Chamber of Commerce. 











Display Advertisement in Johnstown Papers. 

Bell company, on the other hand, has but a few subscribers, 
although it is making every effort to increase the number and 
is spending large sums of money in betterments and exten- 


sions of its plant. 





La Crosse Interconnection Case Heard. 

Recently the Wisconsin Railroad Commission _ heard 
testimony in the matter of the petition from La Crosse 
for the physical connection of the La Crosse Telephone 
Co.’s lines with those of the Wisconsin (Bell) Telephone 
Co. Both sides were ordered to file briefs, after which 
the commission will render its decision. 

't is planned to make this a test case to be carried to the 
supreme court to determine whether the Bell company can be 
compelled to make physical connections with the Indepen- 
dent telephone lines. 

The case was started by Frank Winter, an attorney of La 
Cross, under the new physical connection law providing con- 
nection of toll lines and switchboards upon application by_a 
subscriber. He brought suit to force connection between the 
Bell toll lines and the system of the La Cross Telephone Co. 


Bemis Report on Chicago Bell in Few Weeks. 
Professor Bemis, who has been investigating the Chi- 
cago Telephone Co. at the instance of the council commit- 
tee on gas, oil and electric light, has notified the members 
of the committee that he will probably have his report com- 
pleted about June 25. He has been delayed owing-to the 





preparation of an appraisal of the company’s property by 
the company’s own engineers, but states that most of the 
data is now in hand. 
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Bell Must Obtain Franchise in Des Moines. 

The Iowa Telephone Co. has no franchise and has no right 
to use the streets and alleys of Des Moines, Iowa, for its 
telephone system. 

This is the claim made in a demurrer filed in the district 
court by R. O. Brennan and H. W. Byers, of the city legal 
The demurrer is filed as one of the pleadings i: 
T. Shaver vs. the 


department. 
the suit of the state of Iowa ex rel W. 
lowa Telephone Co. 

In 1899 at about the time of the consolidation of the Lowa 
and Mutual companies, W. T. Shaver, a local. merchant, se 
cured an order of court authorizing him to institute an action 
in the name of the state in the nature of quo warranto. This 
suit was to test the question as to the authority of the Lowa 
company to occupy the streets of Des Moines with its tele- 
phone system. 


— 





Gathering Municipal System Data at Seattle. 

The first step towards the establishment of a municipal 
telephone system in Seattle, Wash., has been taken. Superin- 
tendent of Public Utilities Valentine is collecting data on the 
merits of different systems and the cost of installing 20,000 
instruments. At the March election the voters went emphati- 
cally on record as favoring municipal ownership of telephones. 

The city is also prepared to protest strenuously against the 
restrictions placed upon Seattle’s rights by the state Public 
Utilities Commission in the matter of overhead and under- 
ground wiring regulations. 3y resolution the council will 
name a committee to arbitrate with the state board. 


Oklahoma Commission Docket for June Term. 

Announcement has been made by the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission of its docket for the term beginning June 11. 
The matters set for hearing at that time included proposed 
order 107, requiring telephone and telegraph companies to 
mark all poles and structures used by them; complaint of the 
Sparks Telephone Co. against the Wilzetta Telephone Co. 
asking for physical connection and adjustment of charges; 
Otto Beutke and others of Braman, against the Pioneer Tele 
phone Co. and the Mutual Telephone Co. of Okeene, for ad- 
justment of rates and physical connection at Braman; S. \ 
Bounds, of Panola, against the Pioneer company, asking for 
the establishment of a toll station, and Goodner-Krum Co.., 
Weatherford, and others, against the Farmers Mutual Tele 
phone Co. and the Hydro Telephone Co., asking for physical 
connection. 








Doubles Capital to Build Two Cities. 

At a special meeting of the stockholders of the Pike 
County Telephone Co., Petersburg, Ind., the capital stock 
was doubled, being increased from $50,000 to $100,000. 
Preferred stock was authorized for issue, the proceeds to 
be devoted to the building of exchanges at Washington and 
at Vincennes, Ind. A franchise has already been obtained 
at Washington and application for one at Vincennes will 
be made in the near future. 





Would Buy Bell at Ohio Points. 

The Adams County Home Telephone Co. has asked the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission for the right to buy the Bell Tele- 
phone plants at West Union and Seaman for $3,064. The 
Bell company has asked for permission to buy the Home com- 
pany at Winchester for $235. Both applicants say there will 
he no increase in rates as result of the proposed merger 





{ 
Defers Hearing on Long Distance Rates. 

Upon the petition of the complainants the Public Service 
Commission of Washington, will hold the hearing in Seattle 
on the reasonableness of the long distance telephone rates out 
of Seattle, on July 16. The hearing was to have been held i” 
Olympia, on June 1. ° 














Opening of Great Bnitain’s First Automatic Exchange 


Description of Equipment at Epsom, where Strowger Apparatus was Installed—Lorimer System to be Placed by 
Government in Another Exchange at Caterham Valley—Some Interesting Tests and 
Comparisons Worked Out by Engineers 


An event of considerable importance in connection with 
the development of telephony in Great Britain took place 
on May 20, when the first public automatic telephone ex- 
change was put into operation. For the past eighteen 


months the british Post Office authorities have been de- 
voting much attention to the question of automatic 


telephony, and members of the staff were sent to the United 
States to investigate this branch of telephony. 

In July last year, it was announced that orders had been 
placed for two 500-line full automatic exchanges, with which 
it was the intention to gain experience as to the relative 
cost of installation, operation and reliability of two different 
systems under British conditions. It was decided to equip 
an exchange at Epsom with the Strowger system, the 
British rights for which have been taken over by the 
British Insulated & Helsby Cables, Ltd., and another ex- 
change at Caterham Valley with the Lorrimer system. 

It is the Epsom-Strowger exchange which has 
opened, the Caterham Valley exchange being somewhat de- 


been 


layed owing to difficulty in delivery of the necessary equip- 
ment. 

Epsom was selected by the Post Office for the first trial 
of an automatic telephone exchange in Great Britain under 
real working conditions, according to a writer in a late 
issue of Electrical Engineering. This was due to its being 
one of the smaller exchanges in the metropolitan exchange 
area in which the percentage of local calls is extremely 
high. No less than 52 per cent. of the calls are local, a 
very high figure compared with the 15 or 20 per cent. in 
many of the larger exchanges in London. 

The exchange is equipped for 400 lines, the local operat- 
ing is entirely automatic, and the trunk or junction operat- 
ing partly automatic. All the subscribers on the Epsom 
exchange have been given three figure numbers, from 200 
upwards. 

Each subscriber is given a map on his instruction card, 
upon which the position of the various exchanges in the 
metropolitan area is marked; this is divided on the map 
into three districts. If he wishes to obtain a connection to 
an exchange in the central or northern area, he calls up 
15, and is automatically connected to a trunk line to the 
city exchange and gives the number he desires to the 
operator there, who puts the call through in the ordinary 
manner. For the southeastern district, he calls 16, and the 
call is dealt with in the same manner at Croydon; and for 
the southwestern district he calls 17, and the call is handled 
at Sutton. 

All the automatic apparatus, also the main frame and the 
wire chief’s desk, are contained in a comparatively small 
room on the ground floor of the house in which the ex- 
change is placed. In the middle of the room are also a 
group of signal lamps of different colors to indicate a fault 
in any groups of switches. A white lamp glows if a sub- 
scriber has taken his receiver off and has not turned the 
dial; a green lamp, if the switch fails to restore to normal 
aiter the conversation is concluded (in this installation an 
audible signal is also given); a red lamp indicates a blown 
luse, and a blue lamp lights if a line switch fails to act. 

On the first floor is the “inquiring” and the incoming 
trunk board, actually one small board with two operators, 
one for inquiry and the other for the trunk section. In- 
coming trunk lines terminate in cords and plugs, each asso- 


ciated with a lamp and a listening key. Ten line selectors 
are allotted to the trunk board, and the lines from these 
terminate in jacks on the board. 

On a call being received, the operator operates the listen- 
ing key and takes the number. She then plugs into one 
of the ten line selector jacks, throws the selector line 
key which is associated with each cord in addition to the 
listening key, and calls the subscriber by means of a dial 
switch similar to that on the subscribers’ instruments. The 
operator receives the line clear signal by a lamp in the 
usual manner, when the operator at the originating ex- 
change takes down the connection. 

In the basement are located the storage battery and the 
power plant. The former consists of 25 cells. Instead of 
the customary switching in and out of end cells or the 
use of a booster, a group of seven small cells is employed, 
which can be switched as required in opposition to the 
main battery. Motor generators are used for charging the 
cells from the electrical supply mains. 

A substitute is employed for the generator for supplying 
the ringing current and the busy signal, which forms part 
of the usual equipment of a manual exchange. A simple 
harmonic converter is used for ringing and for furnishing 
the busy signal. 

The arrangements at Epsom have been carefully worked 
out, and will enable the Post Office to ascertain to which 
of the telephone exchanges, the automatic system will be 
adaptable in the future. Larger exchanges are contem- 
plated for Leeds, Brighton and Portsmouth. 

Before the automatic system was placed 
order to obtain data for comparison of the two systems, 
four calls were made under the old system and the time 
taken carefully noted. After the automatic system was 
cut in service these four calls were repeated. The time 
for connections under the old and new systems were as 
follows: 


in service, in 


Total 
seconds 
Old system, 1st local call: Obtaining operator, 58 
seconds; connection, 15 seconds..........scesene 73 
New system. Operating disc, 4 seconds; obtaining 
subscriber's reply, 5 SCCOMEG. «6.6.5 6.606050 600 saeeas 9 
Old, 2nd local call: Obtaining operator, 5 seconds; 
coummection,, 30 SOCONEE. « «66.655 4s 0006 ceseecereeas 35 
New: Operating disc, 5 seconds; obtaining sub- 
SCTMIET S TEDIY; 10: BECORESES 5.655658 5 esa Racccdadiare 15 
Old, call through outside exchange (Kingston): 
Obtaining operator, 10 seconds; connection, 65 
SOPENIIED fais 56st BF kN wh Ss Ws HARE RR es 75 
New: Operating disc and giving number, 6 sec- 
onds: connection, 45 seconds. .........<.eseceses 51 
Old, call through outside exchange (Holborn). 
Obtaining operator, 20 seconds; connection, 45 
OCOIN. a5 6 wha ns 300 ha rneiacaenn9ied.bs pa ae 65 


New: Operating disc and giving number, 7 sec- 

onds; connection, 25 seconds........ Sere | pene ae 8 32 

The purely automatic calling arrangement applies only 
to local calls. In regard to outside exchanges, certain 
specified numbers are signaled on the subscriber’s disc, and 
then the number is given to an operator. 

Under the heading “The Automatic Telephone,” The 
Daily Mail, of London, published the following editorial 
following the opening of the exchange: 
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“With no indecent haste, but with the solemn leisure- 
liness which characterizes our government departments, the 
automatic telephone is being introduced in this country, 
and the first installation was opened to subscribers in Epsom 
on Saturday. The advantage of it is very marked. The 
subscriber makes his own call without any intervention of 


an operator so long as he only wants a number on his own: 


exchange. The exasperating wait at the telephone is thus 
eliminated and the saving of time is pronounced. In the 
case of four calls under the old system, the average period 
required was 62 seconds, under the new it was only 27. 
“For this small mercy of the Epsom experiment we must 
be duly thankful, though it is still difficult to understand 
why the Post Office has been so slow in installing the 
automatic telephone. The automatic telephone has already 
been given a very complete trial in the United States and 
Canada, where it has been in operation for six or seven 
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years. In Chicago alone there are 30,000 at work and they 
give general satisfaction. We hope that the system will 
now be rapidly extended in this country and that there will 
be no more unnecessary delays such as have recently been 
the subject of almost universal complaint in our columns.” 


New Lines in North Dakota. 

The North Dakota Independent Telephone Co. is engaged in 
the construction of a standard copper line from Mandan to 
Stanton, along the new extension of the Northern Pacific 
Railway, and contemplates extending west from Stanton as 
soon as the railroad is constructed. It is also. constructing a 
toll line from Turtle Lake to Underwood, which will give di- 
rect service from points in the Carrington territory to Bis- 
marck and that vicinity. 

The exchange at Belfield, recently purchased by that com- 
pany, is being entirely rebuilt. 





From Factory and Salesroom 
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Book Reviews. 

Tot. TretePHONE Practice: A comprehensive and exhaus- 
tive treatment of toll, suburban and long distance telephone 
By J. Bernhard Thiess and Guy A. Joy. D. Van Nos- 
73 illustrations, 


service. 
trand Co., New York, publishers, 433 pages, 2 
price, $3.50. 

The introductory chapter by Frank F. Fowle, briefly out- 
lines the history of long distance telephony and shows the 
remarkable advance made in this field since 1895. The book 
begins with a complete description of rural telephony. This 
has become a very important branch of the telephone art 
which has only recently received the attention it merits. All 
other branches of toll switchboard equipment are next con- 
sidered in their logical and natural sequence beginning with 
the toll position at a local switchboard and concluding with 
the complicated multiple lamp switchboard. 

This treatment of the subject gives a broad and compre- 
hensive view of every phase of toll practice. Although the 
text is devoted especially to an exposition of toll practice, 
it will convey to the reader an excellent purview of the art 
of telephony as a whole. 

A complete and detailed explanation of simplex and com- 
posite systems, of phantom and of test and Morse 
boards is included. These are treated from a theoretical as 
well as a practical standpoint that should appeal to the stu- 
dent as well as the practical man. 

The circuit diagrams lave been carefully laid out so as 
to greatly simplify the tracing of the various connections. 
This is a factor which is very important in the explanation 
and understanding of the more complex toll circuits. 

The discussion of toll line construction covers in detail all 
the problems encountered in the building and maintenance of 
long aerial circuits. It includes a theoretical discussion of 
the problems of cross talk and inductive disturbances and a 
description of the practical methods of overcoming these 
difficulties. 

The subject of electrical reactions in telephone lines is the 
most important branch of the telephone art as the ultimate 
success in the transmission of speech depends absolutely upon 
the methods used in dealing with these problems. This sub- 
ject is exceedingly complicated but has been described at length 
and in such a style that it becomes very interesting and in- 
structive and easy to comprehend. 

The book covers a subject which is of growing interest 


lines 


to every telephone operating man and will appeal not only 


to the engineer and the student but also to the practical man. 





Hanp Boox or STANDARD TELEPHONE CONSTRUCTION METH- 
ops. Published by Frank B. Hall, Newton Falls, Ohio. 475 
pages, over 300 illustrations, price $4.00. 

This book, which is made up in the loose leaf hand book 
form, is extremely valuable to any one engaged in telephone 
construction work. Being on the loose leaf plan, additions 
may be inserted from time to time, thus keeping it up to 
date and enabling the owner to insert many of his own 
ideas. It is bound in a flexible leather cover and the sheets 
are 814 x 5 inches in size. 

The book, which covers all phases of modern telephone 
construction, is divided up into sections as follows: exchange 
aerial construction specifications; toll line specifications; 
exchange underground specifications; substation wiring: 
material specifications; material catalogue, and construction 
methods. Each section is carefully indexed so that any 
topic under the various divisions may be readily found. 

The section on construction methods is the largest sec- 
tion and is made up of diagrams which show in detail the 
best practice in all kinds of construction. Some of the 
points covered in this section are the equipment of poles 
showing in detail the gaining for cross arms, preservative 
treatment, methods of placing the cross arms and braces, 
the different methods of guying for turns of various kinds, 
the correct manner of making the various kinds of splices 
both in cable and open wire construction, the protections 
necessary for light and power wires, and standard methods 
in the joint use of poles. In fact, this section covers prac- 
tically all the problems met with in construction. 

The other sections of the book deal with the specifications 
as to materials and methods to be used. 

Persons who are engaged in or contemplating construction 
work would be certain to find this book of aid to them in 
many parts of their work. 

ENGINEERING VALUATION OF PuBLIc UTILITIES AND FACTORIES. 
By Horatio A. Foster, author of “Electrical Engineers’ Pock- 
etbook.” Published by D. Van Nostrand Co., New York. 345 
pages, with tables and form sheets. Price $3.00. 

With the increasing supervision of public utilities by com- 
missions, engineers have extended their field of activity to in- 
clude problems of rate fixing, as many members of commis- 
sions are lawyers and therefore rely upon engineering experts 
for detail information regarding operations of public utility 
corporations. The investigation leading to a decision of a 
satisfactory schedule of rates, involves an appraisal of the 
properties, which necessarily demands the services of a tech- 
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nical expert. 
as to the items which should be considered in making such 


At the present time, engineers are at variance 
valuations. Many papers have been presented before engi- 
neering societies dealing with and defining items which should 
be included in the engineering valuation of utilities, but up 
to a very recent date books have been the 
subject. 

Mr. Foster, the author of this book, has devoted much time 
to compiling data of vital interest to electrical engineers and 
in this book his past experience has enabled him to produce a 
work which will be of great value of engineers who are in- 
terested in any way in valuations of public utilities or in 
questions of rate making. 

The first chapter of the »ook deals with “value” and all 
the various items which enter into it. The terms deprecia- 
tion, franchise value, amortization and other terms which have 
been subjects of much discussions, are fully treated. The 
last three chapters of the book are devoted to the control 
of public utilities and court decisions. Many of the form 
sheets in use by the Wisconsin Railroad Commission are -re- 
produced and greatly enhance the value of the book. 

The work summarizes and discusses a large amount of data, 
decisions and other information relating to the subject. Mr. 
Foster is recognized as an expert in this kind of work and the 
book is a valuable accession to the limited available literature 
on this important topic, the interest in which is rapidly grow- 


no available on 


ing. 
A Well Known Guy Anchor. 
This is the time of the year when telephone companies are 
buying guy anchors for their summer construction work. At 
the present time the patent anchors have, in most cases, re- 
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Northwestern Cedarmen Take a Jaunt. 

For the purpose of inspecting the White Cedar producing 
territory of northern Minnesota, and also to try their luck at 
catching the wall-eyed pike that abound in the lakes of this 
region, twenty-one members of the Northwestern Cedarmen’s 
Association and a number of invited guests recently left Min- 
neapolis, northward bound. 

A special pullman, the “Nokomis,” was attached to the reg 
ular evening train on the Northern Pacific and transferred to 
the Minnesota & International, at Brainerd, Minn. 
bers of the party were: President, T. P. Bradley, of Duluth, 
Minn.; Vice-President W. C. Ross, of Minneapolis; Directors 
L. A. Page, of Minneapolis; J. W. Benham, of Chicago; and 
M. K. Bissell, of Escanaba, Mich.; Secretary H. H. McKinney, 
of Minneapolis; and FE. L. Clark, L. A. Furlong, H. F. Pat 
ridge, T. M. Patridge, M. H. Coolidge, M. H. Schussler and 
C. D. Wilkinson, Minneapolis; J. C. Kirkpatrick, Escanaba, 
Mich.; A. T. Naugle, R. H. Ross, R. W. Tansill and Harold 
Reade, Chicago; J. W. Naugle, Bemidji; J. C. Sullivan, A. E. 
Witting, John Cann and Peter Oas, of Blackduck; S. C. 
Brown, of Big Falls, Minn.; F. V. Weisenberger, of St. Paul, 
and C. M. Mauseau, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

The morning after the start found the party at Blackduck, 
ready to try their luck on the fish in Blackduck Lake, auto- 
mobiles being in waiting to convey the party to the lake, 
where launches, boats and bait were ready for them. The 
special hosts at Blackduck were A. E. Witting and John Cann. 
The morning catch of pike surpassed the expectations of most 
of the visitors, who at noon adjourned to the lake farm of 
A. E. Witting, where a fish dinner was in waiting, prepared 
by the ladies of Blackduck, with John Cann as chef and A. E. 
That the dinner was enjoyed 


The mem- 


Witting, master of ceremonies. 





of anchor. One of the patent 
anchors which is well and fa- 
vorably known to the telephone 
field is the D. & T. (Drive and 
Twist), which has been on the 
market for the past six years. 
The installation of this anchor 
requires a sledge and a bar and 
one man to operate them. The 
anchor is driven into the ground 
with the blades folded, to its full 


placed the old “dead man” type 
| 
| 
} 





length. It is then twisted three 
full revolutions to the right. 


This twist opens up the blades 
so that they stand at right an- 
gles to the shank. 

It is claimed that it is impos- 
sible to pull these anchors out 
load which would be 
vDiaced upon them in telephone 
service, as the solidity of the 
earth is not disturbed in driving 
the anchor, and hence, when the 
blades are open, the pull is on 
solid earth. 

The D. & T. anchors are made 
in three sizes and designed to guy lines which require a quar- 
ter-inch messenger or less up to lines which carry the heaviest 
strains which may be placed on any telephone line. The illus- 
tration shows the method of installing the anchor and also 
the completed guying of a pole. 

The Vote-Berger Co., 80 Railroad Ave., La Crosse, Wis., 
manufacture these anchors and fully guarantee their holding 
and lasting qualities. The popularity of the anchor is shown 
by the fact that during the past few months three new sales- 
men have been added to the selling force and are meeting with 
great success in pushing the anchor. 


by any 









Manner of Installing the D. & T. Guy Anchor. 


was shown by the fact that Mr. Cann cooked sixty-five pike 
to appease the appetites of the bunch. In the evening the 
members of the party, who had all the fishing they cared for 
during the morning, entertained the Blackduck hosts at a 
luncheon in the private car, ice cream, cake and coffee being 
served. 

The second day was devoted to the inspection of the cedar 
yards and operations north of Blackduck. A special engine 
and caboose, furnished by the M. & I. R. R., were coupled to 
the pullman for the trip. Numerous stops were made along 
the route. The Mizpah yard, of the T. M. Patridge Lumber 


722 
Co., a model of its kind, was first visited. The next trip was 
at Gemmell, where the National Pole Co., of Escanaba, Mich., 
maintains the largest white cedar yard in the United States. 
Irom Gemmell the party went to Big Falls for dinner and 
later the trip was continued to Little Fork, where the Brad- 
ley Timber & Railway Supply Co. has made extensive improve- 
ments and installed a modern hoist for taking the timber from 
the Little Fork River. While at Little Fork, the stock of the 
Koochiching Land & Timber Co. was inspected. The party 
then returned to Blackduck, where a stop was made for sup- 
per, and later left for Minneapolis. 

The results of the trip were so satisfactory to all concerned, 
both from a business and recreation standpoint, that it is likely 
to become one of the annual affairs of the association. 





The Kellogg Company’s New Salesman. 

Shirley M. Lewis joined the KeHogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co.’s sales force the beginning of this month. His head- 
quarters are at Terre Haute and his many friends in west- 
ern Indiana and eastern Illinois will 
be glad to see him in that territory. 

Telephone operating men know 
Mr. Lewis as a practical exchange 
man; a man careful in detail work, 
with a personal interest and enthusi- 
asm that assures an optimistic belief 
in Independent operating possibili- 
ties, which idea he has carried out 
in successful exchange management. 
His belief in standard quality appa- 
ratus, therefore, is founded from his 
own experience in exchange opera- 
tion under many varying conditions. 

Mr. Lewis started with the Cumberland company eleven 
years ago at Jackson, Tenn., in the construction depart- 
ment. He then went with the Jackson Home company, when 
it began its plant in 1902, and later became wire chief. He 
remained there until in 1904 when he met John Stratton, who 
now represents the Kellogg company in Texas. Mr. Stratton 
interested Mr. Lewis in the manufacturing side of the busi- 
ness, so that he shortly after accepted a position with the 
American Electric Co., where he broadened his experience in 
the switchboard shop work and special installing. In 1906 he 
joined the Chicago Telephone Co. in the equipment division 
of the maintenance department. 

After this diversified and practical experience, Mr. Lewis 
entered the operating field again as manager of the Norman 
Telephone Co. in Oklahoma. Two years later found Mr. Lewis 
at Dallas and Fort Worth, Texas, in the maintenance depart- 
ment of the Southwestern, Bell company. 

Subsequently, he traveled the southern territory for the 
Ericsson company for two years, when he re-entered the oper- 
ating field as manager of the Stantonville Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.’s new common battery exchange at Tupelo, Miss., 
from which position he comes to associate himself with the 
Kellogg company. 





Shirley M. Lewis. 





Paragraphs. 

Tue Dearsorn Exectric Co., of Chicago, has just issued 
a new catalogue of telephone supplies, construction ma- 
terial and tools, which will be sent to any telephone buyer 
upon request. This catalogue lists a complete line of ma- 
terials used for the equipment of telephone exchanges, and 
is sure to be of interest to buyers of telephone supplies. 

H. C. SLtemMin, manager of sales and advertising for the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
does not confine his activities exclusively to the manufacture 
and sale of “Quality Apparatus.” Among other things, he 


takes a lively interest in the affairs of his home city. He is 
a member of the Rochester Ad Club, and was one of seven 
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selected recently to discuss the question of nationally adver- 
tising Rochester products. Mr. Slemin prepared a paper on 
the subject voicing his views, but was unexpectedly called out 
of the city, his assistant, Mr. Ellis presenting it in his absence. 

HE McRoy Cray Works, The Rookery, Chicago, dealer 
in conduits for telephone, telegraph, electric light and power 
cables, on its June desk blotter sermonizes regarding the cost 
of living. The words which the blotter bears this month are: 
“It costs a lot more to live nowadays than it used to—but it’s 
worth the difference.” 


THE Rome Wire Co., Rome, N. Y., has issued another at- 
tractive monthly post card desk calendar for June. As usual 
the card bears a photographic reproduction of an exceedingly 
attractive woman. The reverse side of the card calls attention 
to the large stock of wire which the company carries. It 
also bears an invitation to write for prices. 

THe CENTRAL TELEPHONE & Exectric Co., of St. Louis, in 
3ulletin No. 29E illustrates the various styles of protector 
devices in which its patent wrapped fuses are used. The 
juses and protector devices are all well made, low in price 
and, it is claimed, afford practically absolute protection against 
all lightning discharges. The patent wrapped fuses have been 
on the market for the last eight years and users are well 
satisfied with the results from their use. The company would 
be glad to send catalogs to any telephone company interested. 
It also will mail a sample of the fuse block and fuse free 
of charge on application by a regular organized telephone 
company. 

THE WaAcpoce Ruseer Co., operating the Massachusetts 
Chemical Co., of Walpole, Mass., for a long time well known 
as a manufacturer of liquid and rubber insulation, and a 
pioneer in insulation engineering, has now on the market a 
complete line of rubber clothing. This is a natural outgrowth 
of this company’s career in the electrical trade, as well as in 
other lines in which it is identified with the use of rubber in 
the processes of manufacture. Its plant is the largest and 
best equipped in the country for the manufacture of these 
products. The line of rubber clothing includes both single 
and double texture fabrics. 





The Baseball Season in Full Swing. 
The June blotter calendar of the Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., indicates that “Phoney Bill” 
has turned his activities to the National game. The illustra- 

















Ready for a ‘Slam.’ 


tion represents “Phoney Bill” at the bat in the uniform of 
the Independents, the team which has the right to display the 
banner of “Independents’ Championship.” Phoney Bill, with 
his eye on the rapidly approaching baseball, says, “Follow this 
National game and back up your side,” all of which is good 
advice to Independent telephone men. 








